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INTRODUCTION. 


T  is  fo  eafy  to  introduce 
fomething  of  a  probable  ftory 
by  way  of  giving  an  appearance 
of  originality  to  a  publication, 
that  the  moil  faithful  relations, 
when  applied  to  this  purpofe, 
frequently  lofe  their  effect.  Be- 
sides, the  many  attempts  of 
this  nature  to  catch  the  incau- 
A  3  tious 
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tious  Purchafer,  which  have  been 
of  late  pradiled,  have  rendered 
almofl:  every  Book  fufpeded 
which  is  prefaced  with  an  hif- 
torical  account  of  it.  Whether 
the  following  very  fingular  work 
deferves  a  fufpicion  of  that 
nature,  every,  one  is  equally 
capable  of  judging  with  my- 
felf. 

It  has  been  confidently  af- 
ferted,  and  gfnerally  believed, 
that  a  Perfon  in  the  higheft  rank 
does  amufe  himfelf  with  noting 
down     his     opinions     of     thofe 

whom  he  employs  in' the  S , 

or  meets  in  the  D-— g-R— m  j — 

that 
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that  he  minutes  the  particular 
tranfadlions  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal Government,  with  regu- 
lar accounts  of  fuch  intelligence 
as  he  procures  from  thofe  offi- 
cially employed,  or  by  other 
means ;  and  that  he  commits  to 
paper  his  obfervations  and  opi- 
nions on  public  affairs  and  pri- 
vate concerns,  with  his  diffatis- 
fadtions,       approbation,      hopes, 

fears,    predidjons,    &c. How 

far  this  idea  may  be  founded  in 
truth,  I  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
termine; I  can  only  declare, 
that  I  have  in  my  poffeffion  a 
large  colledlion  of  Manufcripts, 
which  anfwer  in  every  particu- 
A  4  lar 
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lar  to  this  defcription  j  all  of 
which  fiiall,  as  my  leifure 
ferves  me,  be  faithfully  pub- 
liflied. 

Every  one  knows  that  the 
private  Papers  and  Cabinets  of 
Sovereigns  now  no  more,  have 
been  of  late  expofed  to  the 
prying  examination  of  particu- 
lar men  for  fome  narrow  po- 
litical purpofe  :  the  fame  liberty 
may,  perhaps,  be  flill  conti- 
nued: and  it  is  not  impoffible, 
that,  while  they  examine  the 
fecrets  of  the  dead,  they  may 
pofTefs  themfelves  of  thofe  of 
the  living.     To    Writers,    efpe- 

cially 
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daily  thofe  employed  by  a  Mi- 
nifter,  Manufcripts  are  lawful 
prey  ;  and  the  prey  will  fome- 
times  efcape,  by  various  acci- 
dents, from  thofe  who  have  taken 
it,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  know  not  of  it. — Bat  the 
track  of  conjed:ure  is  endlefs ; 
and  the  Reader,  when  he  has 
concluded  this  preface,  will  be 
equally  qualified  to  purfue  it 
with  myfelf. 

That  part,  of  which  I  now 
offer  the  Firfl  Volume  to  the 
World,  feems  to  be  a  kind  of 
Remembrancer,  to  afiifl  the  Au- 
thor   in    giving     exadnefs    and 

pro- 
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propriety  to  the  converfatlom 
of  that  Circle  where  he  fo  often 
appears. 

The  pradlice  of  reading  for 
the  day,  which  is  fo  common 
among  many  people  who  pafs 
for  Beaux  Efprits,  feems  to  be 
very  excufable  in  a  perfon, 
who,  twice  a-week  at  leaft, 
muft  be  involved  in  a  very  large 
alTembly  of  both  fexes,  where 
he  is,  I  may  fay,  almofl  under 
a  neceffity  of  faying  fomething 
to  every  one  of  them.  For 
fuch  a  purpofe  it  feems  well  cal- 
culated, and  is  conflrudled  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  re- 
flea: 
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fiedbdifhonour  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  Perfonage  fuppofed  to 
have  written  it.  Nay,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  capable  of  anfwer- 
ing  more  important  endsj  as 
it  feems  to  poflcfs  thofe  princi- 
ples of  charad:er,  which,  while 
they  lead  to  the  juft  application 
of  fentiment  in  converfation  with 
particular  perfons,  will  alfo  awaken 
to  remembrance  thofe  adions  and 
circumftances  which  may  afford, 
when  it  il^iall  be  necelTary,  a  clue 
to  inveftigate,  with  fome  degree 
of  precifion,  their  refp£<Sive  abi- 
hties,  difpofitions,  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

I  have 
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I  have  nothing  further  to  fay 
upon  the  fubjedt,— but  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  relate,  with  fidelity,  the 
manner  in  which  I  became  pof- 
feffed  of  the  papers,  and  leave  the 
Reader  to  his  own  opinion. 

It  was  about  feven  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  beginning  of  laft  Au*- 
gufl,  that,  as  I  was  looking  from 
my  parlour-window  into  the  flreet, 
a  woman,  in  neat  but  mean  ap*- 
parel,  and  a  fmall  bundle  in  her 
hand,  informed  me  that  (lie  had 
fome  books  to  fell.  I  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  for  her  admit- 
tance, and,  on  opening  the  hand- 
kerchief, I  found  the  contents  of 

it 
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it  to  be  chiefly  manufcripts.  I 
looked  into  one  of  them,  and  dif- 
covered  it  to  be  of  fuch  a  fingular 
nature,  that  I  was  quite  impatient 
to  know  how  they  came  into  her 
poffeflion.  She  informed  me, 
without  the  leaft  heiitation,  that 
(lie  was  defired  by  a  fick  perfon 
who  lodged  at  her  houfe,  to  car- 
ry them  to  a  Bookfeiler,  for  the 
purpofe  of  raifing  a  fmall  fum 
of  money,  and  that  (he  had  been 
to  two  or  three  of  that  profeffion 
without  fuccefs ;  fo  fhe  was  de- 
termined, (lie  faid,  as  (he  return- 
ed, to  offer  them  to  any  gentleman 
file  fliould  have  an  opportunity 
of  fpeaking  to ;   and  that  feeing 

me 
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me  at  the  window,  (he  thought 
it  was  a  favourable  occafion  to 
execute  her  defign.  The  woman 
concluded  with  faying,  that  fhe 
believed  the  lick  perfon  would 
not  live  long,  and  that  from  his 
continual  praying  (he  thought 
he  was  a  Clergyman.  Without 
further  enquiry,  I  refolved  to  ac- 
-company  the  woman  to  herhoufe, 
and  fee  the  perfon  himfelf.  This 
I  immediately  did,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  a  fmall  chamber 
where  he  lay  in  bed.  A  fuit  of 
►  black  cloaths  hung  upon  a  chair; 
on  the  bolder  there  lay  a  book, 
which  I  afterwards  perceived  to 
be  a  Greek  Teflament  5  and  a  boy 

of 
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of  about  ten  years  of  age,  in  the 
drefs  .of  a  Charity- School,  was 
reading  to  him  from  the  Liturgy 
of  our  Church. 

I  approached  the  bed,  told  him 
the  caufe  of  my  vifit,  and  made 
him  an  offer  of  my  fervices.— 
**  Receive,  Sir,"  faid  he,  in  a 
very  faint  voice,  '*  the  thanks  of  a 
"  dying  man  : — my  chief  defire 
"  is  to  have  the  Sacrament  admi- 
**  niftered  to  me  immediately, 
*^  and,  if  it  were  poffible,  to  have 
''  an  affurance  that  the  good  peo- 
**  pie  who  have  fo  tenderly  nurfed 
**  me,  may  have  no  reafon  to  re- 
"  pent  their  kindnefs." 


Having 
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Having  afTured  him  that 
he  might  be  at  eafe  on  that 
fcore,  I  fent  immediately  for 
my  Apothecary,  and  the  Clergy- 
man of  the  Parifli.  The  former 
foon  arrived,  and  confirmed  the 
prefages  of  the  poor  Gentleman. 
Previous  to  the  coming  of  the 
Minlfter,  I  took  an  opportunity 
to  queftion  him  concerning  the 
Manufcripts  in  my  poflellion. 
At  firfl:  he  made  no  reply, — but 
in  a  few  minutes  apologized 
for  not  having  anfwered  me  be- 
fore, and  then  fpoke,  with  fre- 
quent interruptions,  for,  I  believe, 
ten  minutes,  but  in  fo  low  a  tone 
of  voice,     and   fo    inarticulately, 

that 
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that  I  (hould  not  be  juftified  in 
offering  to  the  Reader  my  incon- 
clulive  ideas  of  what  he  faid. 

Before  I  thought  proper  to  re- 
new my  enquiry,  the  Clergyman 
arrived ;  and,  having  affifted  at 
the  Communion  with  the  dying 
perfon,  I  retired.  The  next 
morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  the 
woman  of  the  houfe  came  to  in- 
form me  that  the  poor  gentleman 

was  no  more. After  I  had  left 

him,  he  had  made  iigns  to  remain 
•undifturbed,  and  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  when  fhe  went 
to  give  him  a  cordial  which  the 

Vol.  I.  B  Apo- 
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Apothecary  had  fcnt,  flie  found 
him  dead.  The  next  day  he 
was  decently  buried  in  an  ad- 
joining Burying-ground  ; —  and, 
all  matters  being  adjufled  with 
his  benevolent  Hoftefs,  I  fet 
about  examining  the  papers.  A- 
inong  them  1  found  fome  letters 
which  informed  me  fufficientiy 
about  the  deceafed  perfon,  to 
guide  my  enquiries.  Thus  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumfiances  of  his  life.  They  ' 
will  form  a  melancholy  ftory, 
and  the  World  iliall  one  day 
weep  at  it.  When  that  appears, 
the    Diotive   to   this    publication 

will 
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will  be  knT)vvn,— -and,  I  think, 
applauded. 

The  following  Work  is  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  fevQral  others,  which 
fhall  be  pubiifhed  in  order.  Some 
of  the  notes,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
quired omiiHon,  and  I  omitted 
them. — There  were  many  mar- 
ginal references,  which  being  un- 
intelligible to  me,  I  concluded 
would  be  the  fame  to  others ; 
thefe  were  therefore  expunged. 
The  additions,  which  I  thought 
it  neceffary  to  make,  are  merely 
illuftrative,  and  bear  a  mofl  tri- 
fling proportion  to  the  original 
B  2  Work. 
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Work.---In  every  other  refpe6i:, 
the  Public  will  receive  the  Book 
in  the  precile  form  in  which  it 
was  received  by 
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T  fometimes  happens  that  youth- 
ful frolick  and  difiipation  end, 
from  various  caufes,  in  prudence 
and  regularity,  without  having  de- 
ftroyed  either  fortune  or  conftitution. 
Some  wives  ruin,  others  preferve 
their  hulbands.  Petticoat-govern- 
ment is,  generally,  conlidered  as  a 
difgraceful  fituation ;  and  yet  to 
this  female  rule  many  a  man  owes 
all  he  pofleffcs. 

It  is  n^t  unfrequent  to  fee  men  of 

genius,  worth,  and  ability,   wholly 

B  3  inattentive 
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inattentive  to  their  own  immediate 
concerns  i    nay,  behold  Ruin  daily 
'arid  hourly  approaching  them,  with- 
out being  able  to  exert  thofe  endea- 
vours which  are  neceflary  for  their 
prefervation.     If  a  man  of  fuch  a 
temper,    and    in   fuch   a   fituation, 
ibould  become  united  to  a  woman 
of  prudence  and  good  fenfe,    who 
is  not  k>  immerfed  in  pleafure  as  to 
negleft  the  means   of    enjoying  it 
with  real  fatisfaftion,  the  inattention 
of    the  hufband   may  be  remedied 
by  the  care  of  a  wife.     Ruin  ap- 
pears, to  me,    to  be  very  difficult 
among  people  of  great  fortune,  if 
defperate  gaming   is   avoided,    and 
there  is    prudence    in   one   of  the 
parties;    as  this  will  not  only  be  a 
general   reftraint  upon   negligence, 

but 
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but  may  help  to  repair  the  bad  con- 
fequcnces  of  it.  The  acres  of  Tren- 
tham  look  green,  I  believe,  beneath, 
a  female  adminiftration.  If  men 
will  not  govern  themfelves,  it  is 
happy  for  them,  when  they  have 
fenfible  wives  to  occupy  the  poft 
which  is  deferted  by  their  own  rea- 
fon.  If  marriage  anfwers,  that  is, 
if  it  mdkes  two  people  happier  than 
they  were  before,  it  does  not  figni- 
fy  what  particular  reafons  produced 
the  union ;  or  if  its  firll  views 
(hould  be  entirely  difappointed. 

It  has  been  often  hinted,  that  thiji 

Nobicfiian's  prefent  marriage  *   was 

B  4  entered 

*  The   prefent  Countcfs  is  fitter  to  the 

Scotti/h    Earl   of     G ,    was    Maid    of 

Honour 
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entered  into  to  ftrengthen  his  poli- 
tical interefts.  If  it  has  produced  a 
good  mother  to  his  children,  a  good 
fteward  to  his  eftate,  and,  \by  teach- 
ing hinfi  a  wife  oeconomy,  has  fe- 
cured  independence,  it  may  very 
juftly  be  faid  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  happieft  policy  *. 

Honour  to  the  Princefs  Augufta,  fince  mar-: 
rled  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Biuniuick, 
— and  fuppofed  to  be  regarded  with  very 
great  partiality  by  the  late  Priucefs  Dowager 
of  Wales. 

*  Lord  G is  a   man  of  excellent 

underftanding,  and  poffefles  the  companion- 
able qualities  in  a  high  degree. — He  has  ge- 
nerally preferved  a  confiderable  influence  at 
Court  J  and  being,  at  prefenr,  the  leader  of 
the  Bedford  Party,  is  a  nobleman  of  very 
great  importance. — Bur,  abftradted  from 
thefe  circumftances,  he  is  faid  to  be  a  par- 
ticular objed  of  R —  — 1  favour. 

L— d 
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L— D  S — — . 

THE    tafte   of    this    Lord    b 
very  fimilar  to  my  own  ;  and 
I  fhould   be  mod  happy  to  execute 

as  a what  he  does  as  a  private 

Nobleman.  He  has  built  one  of 
the  fineft  houfes  in  England,  and 
to  the  internal  decoration  of  it  he 
has  given  the  attention  of  many 
years.  I  flioiild  be  equally  delight- 
ed to  build  the  fineit  palace  in  Eu- 
rope, and  fhould  make  the  attention 
to  it  the  moft  pleafing  relaxation 
from  the  toils  of  Government.  To 
me,  the  pleafures  which  accompany 
the  ere<5ting  any  building,  if  it  is 
but  a  temple  in  a  garden,  are  very 
great  i    but  in  executing  a  vaft  and 

magnificent 
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magnificent  plan,  there  muft  be 
infinite  delight  and  entertainment. 
To  trace  the  growing  labours  of  the 
induftrious  Archited-,  to  fee  magni- 
ficence become,  as  it  were,  daily 
more  magnificent  j  to  behold  La- 
bour, Art,  Science,  Tafte,  and 
Genius,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
all  collected  in  my  fervice,  and 
ftriving  to  excel  each  other  in  their 
various  departments;  is  a  fituation 
that  would  make  me  look  down  with 
pity  upon  my  warlike  Brother  of  *** 
reviewing  his  numerous  battalions 
at  Poildam. — The  peaceful  King  -f* 

■j-  Here  was  a  Note  relative  to  the  lad 
peace  and  the  prefent  war,  with  fome  inter- 
mediate concerns  with  Spain,  which  it  was 
thoiij^ht  proper  to  fupprefs. — It  would  have 
been  wrong  to  have  thrown  the  leaft  doubt 
upon  fo  juft  a  feniimenr. 

forms 
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forms  the  happinefs  of  his  People, 
who,  while  he  preferves  the  refpe6t 
of  furroLinding  Nations,-^ — encou- 
rages the  fpirit  of  improvement 
aiTiong  his  Su'ojefts,  poliflies  the 
Rich,  employs  the  Poor,  and  adorns 
his  Kingdom. 


E-   of    E 


T  is,  without  doubt,  the  interell 
of  the  Crov/n  to  keep  up  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  Peerage; 
and  it  is  no  lefs  the  intereft  of  the 
Peerage  to  fupport  and  confirm  the 
Prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  If  there 
were  to  be  a  King  ofthis  Country,  who 
fhould  be  foolifh  enough  to  wifh, 
or  wicked  enough  to  ftriye,  to  be  a 

tyrant. 
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tyrant,    and   fhould    really    accom- 
plifh    his    purpofe,      the    Peerage 
would,    of   courfe,    (hare  that  ty- 
ranny.    In  the  crufh  of  the  Confti- 
tution,  and  the  Deftruftion  of  Li- 
berty,   the  Nobles  would   furvive. 
But,  abflraded  from  fuch  dangerous 
and  daring  views  as  thefe,  the  dig- 
nity of  Government  requires,    that 
the  hereditary  Members  of  the  Con- 
ftitution  fhould   not   be  fuffered  to 
want  a  proportionate  fupport;    and 
if,  from  the  misfortunes  or  extrava- 
gance of  their  Anceftors,    or  their 
own   misfortunes,  they  fhould   not 
poUefs  the  means  of  living  equal  to 
their  rank,   the  Crown  ought  to  ex- 
tend its  relief:  and  I  muft  own,  that 
it  really  concerns  me,  whenever  I  find 
it  run  counter  to  my  interell,  and 

the 
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the  plan  I  muft  purfue  in  the  diftrU 
bution  of  my  favours,  to  relieve 
any  branch  of  my  Nobility  ',  though 
it  bears  very  hard  upon  the  Civil  Lift 
to  be  under  the  neceflity  of  repairing 
the  broken  fortunes  of  men  whofe 
diflblute  lives  have  made  them  poor, 
and  that  others  who  are  in  great  af- 
fluence, and  do  not  chufe  employ- 
ments, fhouki  tax  the purfe. 

This  Nobleman's  Family  is  the 
objedt  of  my  moft  companionate  fa- 
vour, and  the  World  knows  it.  He 
himfelf  would  find  a  very  partial 
friend  in  me,  if  his  fpirit  did  not 
hurry  him  away  into  very  falfe  r>o- 
tions  of  Duty  and  Patriotifm.  He 
pofiefTes  courage  and  abilities,  and 

exercifes  them  both  againft  the  mea- 

fures 
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fures  of  Ad m in i(t ration.  However 
miftaken  and  imprudent  he  may  be, 
I  hope  his  intentions  are  Uncere; 
though  if  has  been  whifpered  ro  me, 
and  believed  by  many,  that  a  fup- 
poled  inattention  to  his  military  ad- 
vancement made  him  a  patriot. 
Young  men  are  oftentimes  very 
impatient,  and  Pacriotifm  owes 
much  to  this  fpiric,  which  makes 
high  demands,  or  expedls  extraordi- 
nary favours  i  and  when  the  one  is 
not  granted,  or  the  other  conferred, 
they  fly  for  fame  and  honour  to  the 
wide-extended  arms  of  Patriotifm, 
and  fancy  an  amazing  importance 
and  dignity  is  added  to  their  cha- 
rafier,  by  a  letter  of  thanks  and 
approbation  from  the  Livery  of 
London. 

D- — 


(  II  ) 


D of  L . 

HOW  truly  refpeftable  is  the 
tranquil  dignity  which  at:- 
tends  a  man  of  high  rank  and  irre* 
proachable  charader  at  the  dole 
of  life,  wherein  he  has  afted  an 
uniform  and  honed  part,  and  -fup- 
ported  the  political  meafures  which 
he  thought  right,  without  praflifing 
any  unbecoming  fubmilTion  to  the 
Throne,  or  engaging  in  the  violence 
of  contending  Parties.  Thehigheft 
honours  of  his  Country  fit  well  upon 
fuch  a  man: — they  become  and 
adorn  him,  while  they  receive  a 
communication  of  fplendor  from  his 
charadcr.- — As  he  delcends  the  hill 

of 
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of  life,  by  gentle  fteps,  fupported 
by  a  virtuous  and  dutiful  offspring  ; 
he  is  a  perfon  more  to  be  envied, 
than  if  he  was  furrounded  with  all 
the  gay  and  fplendid  profperity  of 
youth. — To  begin  the  courfe  of  life 
with  reputation,  is  well ;  to  fet  out 
aright,  is  a  fortunate  omen  ;  but 
the  honour  cannot  be  complete 
till  the  career  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
ilamp  of  Fate  is  fixed  upon  it. 


E—  of  H . 


L 


IKE   many    an    honeft,    well- 
meaning  man,  I  have  but  very 

indifferent   neighbours. 1   think 

there 
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there  (hould  be  laws  of  attaindet 
to  punifh  all  fuch  as  difhonour  their 
Peerage  by  an  immoral  and  reprobate 
conduct,  as  well  as  thofe  vvho  are  guil- 
ty of  treafon  *.  The  Nobleman  who 
facrifices  all  appearance  of  decency 
and  good  morals;  who  neglects  every 
domeRic  duty,  every  public  con- 
cern, for  the  loweft  amufemencs  of 
the  lowert  Brothels  •,  and,  at  an  age 
when  paffion  muft  be  extinftj  en- 
deavours to  flatter  his  impotent  lull 
with  the  vileft  and  mod  abandoned 
proflitutes,  ought  to  be  attainted  as 
a  traitor  to  Society.    Indeed,  it  may 

*  This  is  a  very  virtuous  idea;  but,  were 
it  poflible  to  give  it  reality, — gracious 
Heaven  ! — what  a  cradi  would  cnfue  among 
the  Right  Houourables  of . 

Vol.  I.  C  be 
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be  faid,  and  I  fear  with  truth,  that 
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D- 

.  of  G 

WHEN  a  man  ads,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, contrary  to  his 
interefts,  and  the  great  apparent 
plan  of  his  life,  and  refufes  to  afllgn 
his  reafons  for  fuch  a  conduct  to  his 
neareft  conntdions  and  bed  friends*; 
does  this  clofcnefs  arife  from  want  of 
confidence  in  mankind,  or  from  the 

*    When    this     Nobleman     quitted    the 

T ,  Lord  G ,  with  tears,  and 

almoft  en  his  knees,  tntrcattd  lo  know  his 
leafons  j  but  in  vain, 

con- 
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confcioufnefs,  that,  if  his  motives 
were  difclofed,.  they  would  difgrace 
him  ? 

There  is  fomething  truly  noble 
in  the  appeals  which  an  honeft 
man  makes  to  the  good  fenfe  of 
mankind.  He  is  refpeflable  even 
in  his  errors,  and  the  World  will 
honour  while  they  conCemn  him. 
But  the  fecret,  undifclofing  Cha- 
rader  ever  caufcs  a  fufpicion  to 
attend  his  beft  adlions ;  and  in  fuch 
an  one,  the  appearance  of  good 
will  beconfidered  as  the  difguife  of  , 
evil.  But  if  the  moral  charader  of 
fuch  a  man  fliould  be  examined, 
and  be  found  deficient  j  if,  when 
in  the  higheft  (lation,  and  the  moft 
openly  expofed  to  the  eye  of  the 
C   2  World, 
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World,  he  fhould  daringly,  and  witK 
repeated  effrontery,  infuk  the  virtue 
and  decency  of  Mankind,  by  the 
mod  unblufliing  violation  of  both; 
it  cannot  be  fuppofcd  that  he  would 
be  afraid  of  communicating  the  fen- 
timents  of  his  mind,  if  they  were 
only  tindured  with  a  general  and 
common  depravity. 

It  would  be  matter  of  curious 
fpeculatibn  to  determine  the  caufes, 
why  men  fhould  entertain  an  uni- 
verfal  bad  opinion  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies  •,  and  it  would  be  ah  enquiry 
worth  attention,  to  trace  the  growth 
of  a  convi^lion  fo  diilibnourable  to 
the  human  charafter,  in  the  brealls 
of  different  men.  The  hiilory  of 
Mifanthropy    might    illudrate    the 

beauty 
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beauty  and  comforts  of  Benevo- 
lence ;  and  the  contrafted  piflures 
of  thefe  two  differing  difpofitions 
would  form  a  fine  fubjefl  for  the 
Poet  and  the  Moralift.  For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  but  apprehend, 
that  a  difguft  to  mankind  mufi:  arifc 
from  the  temper  and  difpofition 
of  the  difgiifted  Character,  more 
than  from  the  depravity  of  the 
World.  Bad  as  it  is,  there  is  al- 
ways fufficient  to  chear  the  good, 
and  encourage  the  benevolent.  Sel- 
fifhnefs,  it  is  true,  may  find  a  retreat 
frpm  the  demands  of  Charity  in  the 
cave  of  Ingratitude,  or  beneath  the 
rocks  of  Infenfibility. 

He  who  is  confcious  of  deferving 
the  contempt  of  mankind,  will  fre- 
quently,   by  beginning  the  attack, 
C  3  hope 
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hope  to  fecure  himfelf  from  accufa- 
tion ;  or,  at  leaft,  blend  the  cenlure  on 
himfelf  with  that  which  he  pours  forth 
upon  others  i  while  the  man  who  ima- 
gines his  character  and  abilities  to  be 
of  a  very  fuperior  kind,  and  not  meet- 
ing with  what  he  may  conceive  to  be 
his  dtie,  firft  defpifes,  and  foon  hates 
an  undifcerning  World.  Such  muft 
be  reftlefs,  difcontented  Characters, 
of  little  worth  or  dependence  : — nei- 
ther Society  nor  the  State  feel  the 
lofs  of  them *       *       *       * 

■Sf  ^  TP"  ^  if^  ^ 

*  *  *        However,    there 

was  a  time  when  I  had  fomewhat  of 
a  fellow-feeling  with  fuch  a  man  -f. 

E— 

f  This  mufl  relate  to  the  Writings  of  Ju- 
nius, who  made  them  both  the  objeds  of 
his  extreme  feverity.     It  is  now  a  confider- 

able 
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E—  of  C .^^/^. 

WHEN  this  Lord  refigned  his 
place  in  the   Houfliold,  it 
gave  me  concern,  as  he  fcemed  to 

aft 

able  time  fince  any  of  his  performances  have 
appeared  ;  and  many  and  various  have  been 
the  reafons  affigned  for  the  cefTation  of  this 

fpiritcd  Writer. The  following  anecdote, 

perhaps,  may  throw  fome  light  upon  the 
matter. 

After  the  Miniftry  bad  difcovered  the  au- 
thor of  the  papers  which  appeared  with  the 

fignature  of  Junius^  it  was  debated  in , 

what  method  would  be  the  moft  proper  to 
revenge  the  infults  which  Government  had 
received  from  that  powerful  and  daring 
Writer.  Some,  and  I  believe  the  majority, 
were  difpofed  to  iffue  forth  all  the  terrors 
and  indignation  of  the  Law  ;  and  this  inconfi- 
derate  opinion  would  have  been  carried  into 
execution,  if  it  had  not  been  checked  by  the 
judgment  and  moderation  of  wifer  men.  It 
was  obferved  by  thefe,  that  the  Crown  would- 
hazard  too  much,  in  entering  into  a  compe- 
C  4  tit  ion 
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acl  from  principle  •,  and  the  modera- 
tion with  which  he  has  marked  his- 

fubfcquent 

tltion  with  fiich  a  popular  Individual,  and 
upon  a  fubjeft  of  whieh  the  People  were  fo 
j€alk)us,    the  Liberty   of  the   Prc/s :    befides, 
whatever   mode   of  profecution  was   purfued 
ay;ainfl:  him,  it  rrtuft  ead  before  a  Londm  or 
Middkfix  Jury,  who  had  already  fliewn  their 
favourable   difpofition   to    him,  at   leaft   the 
former  :  fo  t-hatj  if  he  fhculd  prove  vidorious, 
hJs  infolence  and  importance   would  be  pr6- 
portionnbly     increafed,    and     his    calumny 
againll:  Government  be  more  bitter,  as  well 
as   more   efFedual,    than    ever;    while    the 
Grown  wou!d   become  an  obieft  of  ridicule 
and  of  pity.     It  was  alfo  further  obferved, 
that  the  mere  publication  of  him,  without 
any  mark   of  Minifterial  indignation,  would 
be  ftill  more  attractive  of  ihe  public  odium  ; 
as  it  might  very  naturally  be   faid,  that  Go- 
vernment, being  afraid    of  taking  any  iteps 
againft    him  itfelf,    had  rouzed    him   from 
the  covert  where   he    lay    concealed,  to   be 
hunted  down  by  their  own  Blood  hounds  ;  it 
being  impoffible    that   he  could    he    made 
known  without  feme  danger  of  his  life  ;-=- 

5— 
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fubfequent  condud,  confirms  my 
good  opinion  of  him.  I  regret 
much  when  I  part  with'  an  honeft 
man  from  my  feryice  •,  but  Scate- 
Neceflicy  is  the  Parent  of  Paradoxes 
and  Contradictions*. 


S —   W D r  and  General  B 

having  publickly  declared,  that  they  would 
try  the  temper  of  their  fwords  upon  him, 
whenever  he  Ihould  be  afcertained. 

In  confequence  of  thcfe  opinions,  violent 
meafures  v«ere  given  up,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  inform  the  author  of  the  writings 
in  queition  that  he  was  difcovered,  and 
either  to  intimidate  him  into  filence  by 
menace,  or  win  him  to  it  by  a  bribe.  One 
or  other,  or,  perhaps,,  both  thefe  methods 
combined,  fecm  to  have  been  fuccefffuUy 
employed,  as,  notwithftanding  his  pohtive 
declarations  of  perfeverance,  Junius  has  long 
been  quiet. 

■*  This  feems  to  be  a  miflake — State-Ne- 
ceflity,  furely,  is  very  con uftent  in  chafing  a 

fincere  and  honeft  man  from   the  fociety  of 

Flatterers  and ———s. 

D— 


(  ^^  ) 


'e  . 


D—  of  N-^' 

THERE  is  nothing,  furely,  {o 
flattering  to  the  human  breaft 
as  the  polTeffion  of  Power  ;  and  it  is 
amazing  what  fome  have  done 
in  order  to  attain  it.  To  be  the 
Head  of  any  Party,  but  particu- 
larly a  Scifl  in  Religion,  has  infpired 
men  with  the  moft  daring  defigns, 
and  made  them  relinquifh  the  moft 
defirable  fituations  of  life.  I  (hould 
think,  that  to  take  the  parliamentary 
feat  of  the  firft  Peer  in  the  King- 
dom, with  the  attendant  honours 
of  fuch  a  fituation,  and  the  con- 
fequence  which  may  attend  fuch  a 
perfon,  if  he  took  a  wife,  digni- 
fied 
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fied  part  in  the  Affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, vv3U(|,d  be  fome  temptation 
to  a  conformity  to  the  eftabliflied 
Church  of  thefe  Kingdom.s.  Reli- 
gion, I  doubt  not,  has  an  influ- 
ence on  the  prefcnt  Duke  *,'  who  is 
a  refpectable  charader,  and  no  hu- 
man honours  and  emoluments  can  be 
put  in  competition  with  it.  But, 
even  if  what  may  be  confidered  as 
facred  engagements,  and  confcience, 
were  out  of  the  queftion,  the  being 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics might  be  fufficient  to  outweigh 
the   confideration    of  that   national 

*  Without  any  difparagement  to  the  pre- 
fent  Pofl'eilbr  of  the  Titles  and  Fortunes  of 
this  noble  family, —  1  miift  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark, that  thefe  obfervaiions  were  in  the 
polTelTion  of  the  Editor  during  the  life  of  the 
late  Duke. 

importance 
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importance  he  would  acquire  by 
conforming  to  the  Religion  of  Pro- 
teftants.  Surely,  fome  means  might 
be  devifed  for  enrolling  many  faith- 
ful and  worthy  E,oman  Catholic 
Subjects  among  the  Members  of  the 
State,  without  violating  their  prin- 
ciples, or  an  imprudent  relaxation 
of  any  laws  which  are  neceffary  for 
the  fupport  of  our  Conftitution 
and  Religion.  I  thinlc  there  might, 
and  I  fhoyld  rejoice  to  fee  its  adlual 
execution  :  but,  alas  !  thefe  Times 
are  not  calculated  for  fuch  whole- 
fome  regulations.  National  tran- 
quillity is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
the  attempting  even  fuch  a  defign 
as  this.  When  Prejudice  is  lulled 
afleep  by  the  contentment  of  peace- 
ful 
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ful  times,  and  men  have  poflcfied 
leifure  to  acquire  a  true  liberality  of 
lentiment, — ^then  an  event  fo  ho- 
nourable to  cur  Nation,  fo  ufeful 
to  Society,  aud  fo  characteriftic  of 
our  holy  Religion,  might  take 
place. 


D —  of  B--^."^'A*<y^^ 


IT  was  an  objefl  thought  to  be 
worth  the  whole  attention  of  the 
Court,  to  bring  this  young  Noble- 
man to  it  ;  and  he,  to  the  grcfat  mor- 
tification of  his  *  *  and  his  Father's 
Friends,  was  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept 
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cept  the  poll  of  Maftcr  of  the  Horfe 
to  the  Q^-f.  Politically  Ipeaking, 
no  great  matter  feems  to  have  been 
gained  by  this  converfion ;  nor  do  I 
know,  whether  any  thing  of  confe- 
quence  would  have  enfued  from  his 
refufingr  the  character  of  a  Courtier, 
and  exercifing  an  hereditary  obftina- 
cy.  It  almoft  coll  a  Pte^-ag*,  which 
was  more  than  the  matter  was  worth; 
but  I  had  a  great  perfonal  regard  for 

•f-  An  honeft  Member  of  the  Corporation 
oi Motwiouth,  being  obferved,  about  that  time, 
to  be  very  much  dejefled,  was  ailced  by  one 
of  his  friends,  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 
He  anfwered  furlily,  "  Why,  the  D —  has  got 
"  a  place,  ha'n't  he  ?"—"  Yes,  he  has,"  ob- 
ferved  the  other;  "and  it  is  one  of  the  moll 
*'  honourable  places  in  the  Queen's  Houf- 
*'  hold." — "Honourable!  do  you  call  it?" 
replied  he  :  **  For  my  parr,  I   think  it's  be- 

•'  low  a  D—  of  B to  htfrjl  OJller  to 

*'  e'er  a  Queen  in  Chrillendom." 

Lord 
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Lord  B 1,  and  the  Duke  is 

a  young  Nobleman  who  is  a  real 
credit  to  his  rank. 


THAT  a  man  advanced  in  life 
fhould  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Church,  may  be  fupported 
with  fuch  unanfwerable  reafons,  that 
the  political  one,  fo  ofcen  urged, 
ouo;ht  not  to  be  thought  of.  What 
is  fo  confiftent  with  propriety,  (hall 
never,  with  my  confent,  be  fet  afide, 
becaufe  it  mav  chime  in  with  Mi- 
nifterial  Policy.  However,  the  ge- 
neral 
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neral  principle,  which,  I,  fear,  'has 
been  too  much  confidered  in  the  ap- 
pointment  to  this  high  office,  that 
it  muft  be  bellowed    upon  a  man 
of  moderate,    or,    at  leafl:,    not  of 
firfl-rate  talents,    has  not,  nor  ever 
will    meet    with    my    approbation. 
Is  the  Government  of  the  Church 
of    fo    little   confequence,    that   it 
matters  not  who  is  to  fuperintend  its 
concerns  ? — Is  it  fo  eafy  to  dired,  that 
the  meaneft  capacity  is  equal  to  the 
tall<:  ? — Or  is  the  fituation  fo  exalted, 
and    the    pre-eminence     fo    great, 
that  a  perfon  of  extenfive  abilities 
fhould  not  be  fuffered   to  enjoy   its 
powers  ? — Neither  of  ihefe  reafons, 
all  of  which  are  fuppofed  to  operate 
in  this  very  confequential  appoint- 
ment,   is  fatisfaftory   to  me. — For 

my 
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my  own  part,  I  (hould  ever  wifli, 
for  the  honour  of  Religion,  that 
the  perfon  the  moft  eminent  for 
Learning,  Abilities,  and  '  Piety, 
fliould  fucceed  to  that  ftation, 
where  thefe  qualities  are  fo  eminent- 
ly necefTary  for  the  fulfilling  its  im- 
portant duties.  It  grieves  me  much, 
and  I  feel  the  uneafinefs  at  my  heart, 
when  I  behold,  and  I  behold  it  in- 
deed too  often,  that  the  principles 
of  Religion,  and  even  what  they 
who  have  no  religion  will  call  Mo- 
rality, run  counter  to  the  interefts 
of  the  State.  I  could  almoft  fpurn 
a  Minifter  who  (hould  piopofe  to 
rejed  the  moft  learned  ar.d  pro- 
per perfon  in  the  Kingdom  to  be  an 

A ,    becaufc    he     has     too 

great  abilities ;  or,  that  there  is  an- 
VoL.  I.  D  other, 
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Other,  who,  by  the  appointment, 
will  vacate  a  greater  number  of  in- 
ferior Benefices.  And  yec,  fuch  things 
have  happened,  and  may  again  hap- 
pen, to  my  great  diflrefs. 

In  lefs  peaceful  and  luxurious 
times,  if  they  fhould  arrive,  or,  at 
leaft,  if  I  fhould  live  tol*;ethem,  fome 
endeavours  might  be  exerted  to  regu- 
late thefe  matters  in  the  Church, — if 
it  (hould  be  impoflible  in  the  Military 
and  Civil  Departments  :  for,  furely, 
if  there  are  any  Truth,  Hopes,  or 
Comforts  in  Chriftianity,  or  if  the 
Church-eftablifhment  requires  an 
cpifcopal  fuperintendence,  they  who 
are  appointed  to  the  charge  ought, 
for  the  fake  of  mankind,  whofe  in- 
terefts  are  fo  materially  conneded 
with  Religion,  to  be  fuch  Charac- 
ters, 
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ters,  as,  by  their  L>earning,  Piety, 
and  Diligence,  will  extend  its  influ- 
ence, and  thereby  render  man- 
kind happier  and  better.  It  might 
be  faid,  that  the  necefllties  of  State 
frequently  interfere  with  fuch  an 
vvholefomc  difpofuion  cf  things  ; 
and  that,  in  fpite  of  every  other 
confideration,  this  mufl  be  obeyed  : 
their  expediency  is  aflerted  to  be 
fupreme  ;  if  fo, — I  figh  over  State- 
Neccffities. 

Indeed,  in  thefe  days,  in  the 
general  opinion  of  Politicians,  a 
Chriftian is  the  niofl:  ridicu- 
lous Perfonage  in  the  World,  except 
a  Chriftian  Minifter  of  State,  if  fuch 
a  charadler  could  be  found,  or  main- 
rain  his  poll  in  any  Government  for 
D  2  fix 
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fix  weeks  *.    It  would  really  afford 
me   the   greateft   fatisfadion    to  fee 

L Palace  at  all  times  occupied 

by  the  moft  able,  pious,  and  learned 
Clergyman  in  the  Kingdom,  though 
he  Ihould  be  taken  from  the  Curacy 
of  a  Country  Farifh.  I  wifh  to  fee  the 
Archiepifcopal  Palace  the  refidence 
of  eminent  virtue  and  Chriftian 
hofpitality,  and  not  difhonoured  by 
any  difgraccful  accommodaiion  to 
the  fpirit  ofFafhion,  and  the  aflual 
praflice  of  fafliionable  diverfions  -f. 

*  I  am  furprifed  at  this  obfervation,  as  it 
is  well  known  to  all  who  frequent  the  early 
Prayers  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  with  what  re- 
gularity the  prefent  Premier  attends,  and 
with  what  proprieiy  he  performs  the  facred 
duties  of  the  Sabbath. 

■f  This  muft  be  foppofed  to  glance  at  the 
time  of  Archbifliop  W-^— e  : — or  do  Mrs. 

C — 's  Card-Alfemblies   call  for  this 

cenfule  ? 
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IF  the  riches  and  good  things  of  this 
world  could  give  confequence 
and  happinefs  to  man,  this  young 
D- —  muft  be  pofiefled  of  both  in  a 
very  eminent  degree  :  but  all  are 
born  to  toil  and  trouble  •,  the  Mo- 
narch and  the  Beggar,  with  every 
intermediate  (tation,  feel  the  allot- 
ment of  their  nature.  There  muft 
be  application  to  learn,  judgment  to 
determine,  aftivicy  to  execute,  and 
integrity  to  fuperintend.  Without 
thefe,  riches,  power,  and  extenfive 
influence,  will  more  frequently  lead 
to  difgrace  than  to  honour. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  more  refpedl- 

able  character  than  aii  independent 

D  3  Duke 
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Duke  of  D :  but  his  inde- 
pendence fhould  be  entire.  If  he 
luffers  himftlf  to  be  governed  by  a 
Party  or  Family-connedions,  he  is, 
in  fad:,  as  dependent  as  if  he  held 
a  place  of  the  Crown  which  he  was 
afraid  to  lofe. 

It  has  been  frequently  faid,  that 
there  are  certain  Families  who  have 
«  kind  of  hereditary  right,  as  it 
were,  to  the  regard  of  the  Throne, 
as  ihcir  Anceftors  were  the  principal 
means  of  eftablifhing  it  on  its  pre- 
fent  bafis.  This  is  one  of  them,  I 
acknowledge,  and  one  of  the  great- 
eft  ;  neverthel^fs,  it  has  been  almoft 
in  one  continual  oppofition  to  the 
meafurcs  of  Government  ever  fince 
I  fucccedcd  to  the  cares  of  it.     The 

various 
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various  braiKhes  of  his  Family  may 
have  lomc  claim  to  my  rcri)f(5);,  buc 
none  10  my  confiJcncc  :  whatever 
their  Anccltors  did  to  entail  the 
former  upon  their  dcfcendants,  thcfc 
have  done  nothing  to  fecure  the  latter 
to  ihemk'lves. 


R—  of  D ,^nUy 

THRRK  is  rather  a  lack  of  wit, 
or  the  Court  of  Charles  tht 
Second  woultl   have  fuited  him  better 

than  that  of  G.  the  T ;  tho*, 

as  Wits  are  no  Wits  without  a  butt^ 
he  might  have  held  his  pfaee  thcrCf 
and  made  one  among  the  diflb- 
lute,  merry  makiri{.';  Nobility  of  thofc 
days.  The  Ichcme  of  uniting  all 
D  4  panics. 
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parties,  and  bringing  the  Jacobites 
to  Court,  was  a  good  one,  and  found- 
ed in  wifdom  ;  but,  like  other  good 
things,  it  has  been  attended  with  its 
inconveniences. 


E—  of  M . 

WHEN  a  Peer  of  the  Realm, 
fcorning  the  frivolous  purfuits 
of  pleafure,  and  not  imprefled  with 
any  daring  ideas  of  ambition,  con- 
fiders  his  ftation  as  poffelTing  duties 
which  he  is  rcfolved  to  fulfil,  not 
only  by  conftant  attendance  upon 
them,  but  by  indefatigable  endea- 
vours to  qualify  himfelf  to  attend 
with  effeft,  it  is  an  event  of  glad 
importance    to    his    country.     The 
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greater  part  of  the  Peerage  confidcr 
themfclves  as  born  for    themfclves 
alone ;  or,  as  Lord  Hervey  defcribes 
them,  merely  to  drefs  and  vote-,  with- 
out confidering  the  important  ftation 
they  hold  in  Government,  and  how 
necelTary  it  is   that  they  fhould  be 
qualified   to  fulfil  their  duties  with 
honour  to  themfelves,    and  advan- 
tage to  their  Country.     Some,  who 
have    Hid   into   profitable   employ- 
ments, in  the  courfe  of  Office  have 
acquired    a   degree   of    knowledge 
which  they  would  not  otherwifc  have 
obtained :    others,    Simulated  by  a 
fpirit  of  oppofition,    have  become 
well-informed  men:  but  there  appear 
very  few,  indeed,  who,  from  proper 
views  of  their  rank  and  ftation,  and 
a  juft  fe'nfe  of  the  duties  connedled 

with 
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with  them,  have  taken  the  neceflary 
pains  to  gain  that  information,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  be  eflentially 
and  honourably  ferviceable  to  their 
Country,  in  (hort,  without  which 
it  is  impoflible  they  can  do  their 
duty.  The  fupporting  a  particular 
Party  without  examination,  and  with 
a  blind,  carelefs,  partial  attachment, 
is  an  unworthy  mode  of  exercifing 
the  powers  and  ufing  the  privileges 
veiled  in  a  Peer  by  the  Conftitution. 
The  living  at  a  diftance  from  the 
feat  of  their  duties,  or  the  being  fo 
continually  involved  in  the  engage- 
ments of  pleafure  and  fafhion  as  not 
to  have  time  to  attend  them,  and 
the  confequent  transfcrral  of  their 
vote  to  the  difpofition  of  another,  is 
\crY  difgraceful  j  neverthelefs,  this 

is 
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is  no  uncommon  pradtice.  It  may 
be  faid,  that  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
ment are  lefs  obftrufted  by  fuch  a 
negleft  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand— - 
Is  not  the  Penfion-Lift  proportion- 
ably  encreafed  by  it  ? 

A  Peer  who  not  only  knows  his 
duty  well,  but  attends  it  with  zeal 
and  integrity,  and  purfues  his  pur- 
pofes  with  fteadinefs  and  refolution, 
may  look,  to  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  his  Country  without  any 
difgraceful  motive  being  imputed  to 
him.  Such  a  man,  in  internal  dignity, 
and  I  am  fure  in  internal  comfort, 
need  not  envy  the  Sovereign  on  the 
throne  : — nay,  there  are  many  fea- 
fons  when  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne 
will  envy  him. 

D— 
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D-  of  A 


THIS  Man  is  formed  to  be  about 
the  perfon  of  a  King.  Such 
men  add  to  the  appearance  and  flate, 
in  fome  degree,  necefTary  to  a  Court. 
He  loves  parade,  and  underftands  it; 
indeed,  it  belongs  to  his  hereditary- 
employment :  though  I  have  been 
told,  that  he  was  exceedingly  morti- 
fied to  find  the  decorations  of  Wcft- 
minfter-Hall,  at  the  Coronation,  far 
exceeded  by  thofe  with  which  the 
Citizens  of  London  adorned  their 
Guildhall,  when  they  entertained  the 
Royal  Family. 

His  former  experience  in  Horfes, 
will,  I  hope,  be  of  ufe  to  me  in  the 

llation  he  now  poflcfTcs. 1  wifh 

he 
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he  would  be  content  wi  hout  a  Blue 
Ribbon  !  * 


E T . 

TT  is  a  Proverb  frequently  on  the 
"*■  tongues  of  Politicians,  That  a 
man  fhould  live  with  his  friends  as 
though  they  might  one  day  be  his 
enemies ;  and  with  enemies,  as 
though  the  time  might  arrive  when 
they  would  become  friends.  Poli- 
tical Friendfhips  fcem  to  be  fo 
different  from  all  others,  that  the 
rules  which  might  be  laid  down 
and  followed  '.viih  refped  to  them, 
would   not    be  confillent   with  the 

*  Bot  he  was  not  contented  without  it,  and 
at  laft  obtttined  it,  but  lived  a  very  fliort  time 
to  enjoy  the  lung-wifhec-for  babble. 

unions 
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unions  of  domeftic  lifej  nay,  on  the 
contrary,  would  totally  deftroy 
them.  Caution  is  very  necefTary  in 
forming  friendfhipsj  but,  when  they 
are  once  formed,  referve  and  fufpi- 
cion  fhould  be  banifhed  for  ever. 
To  live,  therefore,  with  friends  as  if 
they  might  one  day  become  enemies, 
is  fuppofing  what  a  real  friend  can 
never  be.  The  firft  part  of  the  Pro- 
verb, therefore,  feems  tome  to  be  im- 
proper, while  the  latter  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  every  fituation  of  life. 

To  fuppofe  that  the  men  we 
cherilh  in  our  bofoms  may  one 
day  aim  their  daggers  at  them,  is 
an  idea  replete  with  fufpicion,  and 
Ihould  not  be  promoted  :  but  to 
imagine  that  enemies  may   become 

friends. 
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friends,  is  a  delightful  ground  of 
hope,  and  mighr,  for  every  reafon, 
be  encouraged  either  in  a  political 
or  moral  fenfe.  However,  the  laft 
part  of  the  proverb  makes  no  part 
of  Lord  T 's  creed  :  His  enmi- 
ties are  very  rancorous  indeed ;  he 
wears  his  hoRilities  very  proudly, 
and  does  not  always  forget  them  to 
thofe  even  of  his  own  Houfe.  If 
it  is  determined,  that  in  Politics 
lading  friendfhips  are  impradlicable, 
it  ihould  be  hoped  that  enmities 
would  be  equally  liable  to  change : 
this  would  be  making  fome  kind  of 
balance  between  the  two  difpofi- 
tions  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  dif- 
like  be  oppofed  to  the  uncertainty 
of  regard.  When,  therefore,  the 
latter  is  only  vifible  j   when  we  fee  a 

man 
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man  firm  in  his  enmities,  and  un- 
certain in  his  regards  ;  what  are  we 
to  determine  of  him  ?  and  particularly 
when  the  hoftile  fpirit  not  only  dif- 
covers  itfelf  in  declarations  and  ge- 
neral a£ts  of  oppofition,  but  in 
continued  breaches  of  good  man- 
ners  and  common  decorums  ?  We 
fliould  confider  his  friendlhip  as 
a  difgrace,  and  his  enmity  as  an 
honour. 


of  S-^— . 


'T^HIS  Nobleman  is  without  chil- 
'*'     dren,  and  polTeffes  very  ample 
cftates.     No  particu.lar  abilities  ren- 
der   him   of    Miniflcrial    utility. — 

Svirely, 
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Surely,  there  could  be  no  neceflity 
to  give  him  fo  large  a  penfion  ! 


E —  of  C — — '.a^,^i^>t^ 

WHY  is  this  young  man  io 
uneaiy  ?  Why  did  he  noc 
preferve  his  noble  independence? — 
He  mighc  have  been  courted  ;  but 
his  diflipation.  Tolly,  and  love  ot 
Gaming,  have  brought  him  to  want 
what  he  cannot,  though  fupported 
by  his  Father-in-law,  cfFe6tually  ob- 
tain.    He  has   a  ribbon,    fo 

much  fought ;  and  he  mud  be  fa- 
tisfied.  Am  I  to  fupport  a  ruined 
Gamerier  ? — Are  my  places  of  ho- 
nour to  be  filled  by  men  who  have 
loft  their  own  ?  Or  fhould  I  not  be 
Vol.  I.  E  defervingj 
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deftrving   of  cenfure,    if  I    trufted 
the  care  of  my  coffers  to  thofc  whofe 
profufion    and    vanity,     to    fay    no 
worfc,  have   brought    them  to  di- 
ftrefs  ? — An   unceafing  attention   to 
perfonal  decoration,  a  painful   and 
laborious   application  to  the  fcheme 
of  a  Cotillon,  a  continual  ftudy  of 
the  'Ton,  and  an   attachment  to  the 
Society    of   a    Gaming- Houfe,  will 
not  qualify  a  man  for  my  fcrvice  : 
and,  if  fuch  an  one  is  employed  by 
me,  there  muft   be  fame  prevailing 
reaion  which  iirings  my  cGfiferj  from 
fi-;e*,  or  the  partial  and  injudicious 
appointment  of  thofe  to  whcfe  dif- 
pufition  it  may  be  fubmitted.     In- 

•  From  the  charaftcrs  of  certain  men  ia 
certain  tmployments,  I  fhould  think  that 
this  confent  muil:  be  almuft  worn  out  with 
continual  wringing. 

deed. 
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deed,  fome  fad,  but  neceflary  pur- 
pofe  of  Government  may  be  an- 
fwered  by  it.  Jc  is  true,  the  vio- 
lent meafures  of  diffatisfied  men, 
who  oppofeevery-thing  propofed  by 
the  Miniftry  without  exception  or 
moderation,  make  it  neceffary  for 
domeflic  peace,  and  the  ready  com- 
pletion of  right  meafures,  to  pur- 
chafe  the  afiiftance  of  thofe  men, 
whofe  depravity,  extravagance,  and 
immediate  wants,  have  compelled 
them  to  offer  themfclves  for  fale. — 
Here,  again,  I  flumble  upon  State- 
neceflity  *. 

*  The  Neccffity  muft  have  been  a  very  la- 
mentable one  indeed,  that  made  this  youne, 
diffolute,  and  unqualified  Nobleman  to  be  i'tnt 
as  a  Commiilionerto  the  American  Congrefs  : 
— an  embaffy,  the  moft  important  this  na- 
tion ever  employed. 

E  2  E 
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E of  M . 

THIS  gay  Lord  is  another  of 
thofe  who  would  have  been 
better  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
Charles   the    Second's    Court,   than 

of  G the    T .     Neverthe- 

lefs,  he  is  there  -,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  there  he  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. 


E of  H . 

I  Have  never  obferved  any  thing  in 
the  charader  of  this  Nobleman 
but  what  is  proper  and  agreeable. 

He 
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He  has  been  employed  in  poftsof  the 
firft  importance,  wherein  he  has  dif- 
charged  his  duty  ;  and  the  honours 
he  pofTefles  are  well  defcrved.  He 
purfues  no  modern  vices  *,  is  regu- 
lar in  himfelf  and  family,  and  very 
attentive  to  all  the  decorums  and  pro- 
prieties of  life.  How  then  is  it,  that 
he  is  an  object  of  fuch  general  dif- 
approbation  ?  and  from  whence  does 
it  arife  that  he  has  never  poffefTed 
•  a  moment  of  popular  efteem  ?  He 
is  moderate  in  politics,  the  mild 
Friend  of  Government,  and  bears 
himfelf  with  good  manners  to  all. — 
He  has  moft  certainly  been  a  prof- 
perous  man,  and  envy  will  follow 
profperity  as  well  as  merit.     He  is 

*  He  mcft  certainly  is  not  given  to  ex- 
travagance. 

E  3  careful 
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careful  for  the  welfare  and  interefts 
of  his  family,  and,  confidering  the 
number  of  his  children,  his  anxiety 
in  making  a  provifion  for  them  is 
an  addition  to  his  charafler. — His 
fecond  fon,  I  think,  Ihould  have  been 

the  —  of  the; ,    both  from 

his  abilities  and  fituation^  inftead  of 

the    elded. However,     as     the 

Ch n  preferred  the   prefenc 

arrangement,  I  made  no  objection  -, 
for  I  really  efteem  him,  and  it  is 
no  fault  of  mine  that  he  is  not  a 
Marquis. 


D- 
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D of  P . 

I  AM  told  that  this  noble  D 
underftands  the  ffdvoir  vivre, 
as  it  relates  to  the  Table,  better  than 
any  Man  in  the  Kingdom ;  and  that 
his  own  Cook  acknowledges  the  fu- 
perior  palate  of  his  noble  Mailer. 
His  Grace's  Epicurean  Friends 
profit,  1  doubt  not,  by  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  his  gout  may  trace  its 
original,  or,  at  leaft,  its  encreafe 
and  violence,  to  his  fkill  in  the  culi- 
nary fcience.  The  fecial  difpofl- 
tion  always  difcovers  fomething 
amiable,  in  whatever  Qiape  it  may 
appear  -,  and  I  believe  this  No- 
bleman to  be  a  worthy  charafter, 
£  4                    and 


C    5^    ) 

and  that  he   pofTciTcs  very  friendl/ 
difpofitions. 


E .   P .^^A^/- 

HERE's  anot^ier  L—  of  the  Bed- 
chamber !  I  wonder  when  he 
and  his  Creditors  will  have  done  ad- 
vertifing  one  another !  It  is  really 
very  unpleafant  to  keep  fcrvants 
who  are  guilty  of  improprieties,  for 
which  the  meanefl  domeftic,  in  a 
well-regulated  private  family,  would 
moft  certainly  be  difcharged. 


D 
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D of  R •.  /^^i^^a^i^ 

HOW  the  blood  boils  in  fome 
men's  veins — to  the  interrup- 
tion, not  only  of  their  repofe,  but 
their  defigns,  whether  of  profit, 
pleafurc,  or  ambition  !  Such  men 
are  of  little  dependence.  They  may 
be  honeft,  they  may  be  induftrious, 
they  may  poflefs  abilities ;  but  a 
fudden  guft  of  paflion,  to  which 
they  are  every  moment  liable,  will 
undo  the  fober  defigns  of  much 
precious  time,  and  blaft  thofe  ex- 
pedations  which  have  been  founded 
in  cautious  enquiry,  rational  pro- 
ceeding, and  apparent  probability. 
A  pafllonate,  hot-headed  man  is  the 

leaft 
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lead  capable  of  doing  good  to  him- 
felf,  to  his  friends,  or  his  Country, 
of  any  temper'd  man  whatfoever, 
and  the  moft  likely  to  do  injury  to 
himfelf  and  all  that  ate  concerned 
with  him  ;  for  whatever  abilities  he 
may  poflefs,  this  intemperate  heat 
renders  him  frequently  inferior  to 
(and  occalions  his  being  overcome 
by  men  ofj  very  inferior  talents,  or 
of  no  talents  at  all.  Whatever 
good  difpoficions  fuch  a  man  may 
poflefs  in  his  cool  hours,  the  uncer- 
tainty how  long  they  may  laft,  or 
how  they  may  be  interrupted,  pre- 
vents their  producing  any  certain 
fatisfadlion.  He  who  is  fubje6l  to 
the  occafional  frenzy  of  paflion, 
cannot  fulfil  the  duties  and  offices  of 
life  with  dignity  or  propriety.     He 

mull 
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muft  be  an  occafional  tyrant  to  all 
around  him  j  his  Wife,  his  Chil- 
dren, his  Tenants,  his  Servants, 
his  Dependents  of  every  kind,  will 
experience  the  lordlinefs  of  his  paf- 
fion  :  nay,  fuch  may  be  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  his   temper,  that  his  fu- 

periors  may  experience  it ; even 

his  Sovereign  may  not  be  privileged 
from  his  infults  *. 


E —  of  C— * .  cfz^^i^<^ct^^.c</ 

THERE    is  fomething    very 
praife-worthy,  when  a  young 
Nobleman  enters  into  fome  confiil- 

*  This  glances,  I  fhould  imagine,  at  an 
anecdote  well  known  in  the  Great  World. 

cnc 
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ent  profefllon,forthe  honours  more 
than   the  emoluments  of  it.     This 
young  Lord  is   a  good  foldier,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  leave  the  repofe  of 
his  (lation  to  mingle  in  the  dangers 
and  hardfhips  of    war.     His   regi- 
ment is  one  of  the   beft-difciplined 
in   the  Britifh  fervice,  and  gives  a 
pattern  to  the  reft  of  the  army. — 
America  bears  witnefs  to  his  prow- 
efs    and     military    knowledge,   and 
England    (hall  reward    ir.     I  widi 
the  Nobility,  in  general,  had   fome 
regular,   indifpenfable  duty  to  per- 
form,   to    the    negleft    whereof  a 
certain   ftigma  was  annexed  :  there 
would  not  then  be  fb  many  wretch- 
ed, vicious,  impoveriOied,  and   dif- 
graceful  charaders  among  them. 


(  SI  ) 


of   P .^'^'^^ 


'{r^c-tTA'C- 


TH  IS  is  another  of  King  Charles 
the  Second's  Lords  of  the  Bed- 
Chamber!  He  is,,  however,  a  fpi- 
rited  officer,  and  his  regiment  is  ma- 
naged with  great  difcretion  and  good 
fenfe. — I  am  much  difpofed  to  fa- 
vour the  ProfefTional  Nobility. 


D —  of  M ,cc^^irr^(^€^/i 

A  Difference  of  charafter  among 
men  totally  unconnefted  with 
each  other,  is  by  no  means  an 
objed  of  admirarion  ;  but  the  con- 

trafted 
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trailed  difpofition  of  thofe  who  are 
allied  by  blood,   and  the  oppofite 
bias    which    may    prevail    between 
Anceitors  and  their  Defcendants,  is 
frequently  a  matter  of  furprife,  as 
if  the  qualities  of  men  were  as  he- 
reditary as  their  eflates  and  titles. 
Yet  fo  it  is,  that,   when  we  have 
been  accuflomed  to  confidcr  parti- 
cular men  under   the   idea    appro- 
priated to  their  characters;  efpecially 
when  they  may  have  been  marked 
by  particular  talents  and  qualifica- 
tions,   or    particular    exertions    of 
them,   fo  as  to  render  their    names, 
as  it  were,  fynonimous  to  their  pur- 
fuits    or    employments ;  we   find   a 
kind  of  difappointment,  when  they 
who  fucceed  to  their  titles  do   not 
polTcfs    their    talents    and   dilpofi- 

lions, 
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tions,  and  the  name  is  no  longer  a 
charaderiftic    name,     but    becomes 
merely  diftindive  and  titular.     The 
lefs  known  and  more  tranquil  cha- 
ra<5ler  may  be  of  equal  or   greater 
utility  to  Society,  than  that  to  which 
fame  and  celebrity  are  annexed.  The 
popular  cry  has  followed  the  Vil- 
lain as  well  as   the  Man  of  Virtue : 
but  ft  ill  we  are  difpofed   to  expcft 
fomething  of  adlive  difpcfuions   in 
thofe  who  are  defcended  from  Men 
with  wliofe  name  the  World  has  re- 
founded.     It  will  admit,  therefore, 
of  excufe   in   thcfe  who  fuffer  fome 
Hgns  of  admiration  to  efcape  them, 
when   they  are  informed,   that  the 
defcendant  of  a  Man,  who  for  abi- 
lities as  a  Statefman  and  a  General 
has  been  unrivalled  in  modern  rimes, 

and 
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and  perhaps  never  furpafied  in  any 
time,  (hould  tremble  at  engaging 
in  the  common  conviviality  of  fo- 
cial  intercourfe,  be  abfolutely  in  a 
tremor  amidft  the  funflions  of  an 
high  office  at  Court,  and  be  only 
known  by  the  magnificent  palace 
wherein  he  lives,  and  the  fplendid 
improvements  with  which  he  a- 
dorns  it. 

In  Turkey^  every  man  follows  the 
trade  of  his  father.  In  ordinary 
and  mechanical  profeffions  this  may 
anfwer  \  but  it  is  certainly  oppref- 
five  to  all  Genius,  and,  perhaps, 
might  be  fo  intended  by  the  artful 
Legiflator.  Yer,  notwithftanding 
the  acknowledged  and  manifeft  im- 
propriety of  fuch  a  reftraint  upon 

Difpofition 
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Difpofition  and  Genius,  and  the 
daily  examples  of  their  variety,  fuch 
is  the  caprice  and  prejudice  of  Man- 
kind, that  they  will  never  be  fatif- 

fied  with   a  Duke  of   M , 

though  he  may  be  perfeclly  amiable, 
and  make  the  mod  noble  ufe  of  his 
great  fortune,  if  he  does  not  pof- 
iefs  fomethlng  of  an  aflive  Genius, 
by  which  his  charadier  who  firfl: 
obtained  the  Title  may,  as  it  were, 
be  fuftained  and  continued. 

I  have  already  called  this  idea  ca- 
price and  prejudice, and  I  have  called 
it  aright ; — neverthelefs,  I  feel  myfelf 
in  fo  me  degree  under  its  influence  *. 

B 


*■  It  Is  well  known  ihza  Blenheim  Cafile  caa 
be  feen  only  at  dated  hours;  which  muft,  of 
■courfe,  frequently  occafipn  a  mixture  of  par- 
Vox.  I.  F  ties. 


I 
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B —  of  c — : 

Have  every  rcafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  this  Prelate,  in  the  charader 
of  Preceptor  to  m  y .   As  a  com- 
mon 

ties.     In  company,  I  believe,  with  at  lead 
twenty  othei  Ferfons,  I  once  faw  this  mag- 
nificent  place.     Every-body   feemed   much 
delighted  with  what  they  beheid  :  the  diflant 
limiis  of  the  Park  gave,  to  one,  an  idea  of 
the  Duke's  e.xtenlive  property;  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  his  alterations  piefented,  to  another, 
a  proof  of  the  propriety  with  which  he  ex- 
pended his  revenues;  while  fome  fpoke  of 
the  Tafte  and  Judgment  fo  confpicuous  in 
his  improvements.     The  Library  gave  occa- 
l;on  to  one  of  the  company  to  fpeak  of  the 
grciit    expcnce  the    Duke  was  at,   in  pur- 
chafing  every  thing  that  was  moft  rare  and 
valuable  in  Literature  to  enrich  it.     In  (hort, 
wliacver  was  ften  around    us,  called   forth 
fome  ubfei  vacion  to  the  honour  of  the  Noble 

Owner; 
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mon  Father,  I  truft  that  I  fhould 

be  ever  attentive  to  the  true  intcrells 

jof  my  children;    but,  as  a  — , 

I  have 

Owner  ;  nor  were  many  princely  afts  of  his 
generoiity  unnoticed. — There  was  a  general 
reciprocation  of  fentiments  among  the  Com- 
pany.--- One  Gentleman,  indeed,  was  an 
exception  :  He  was  of  a  middle  age,  and 
had  a  fallen  call  of  countenance,  which. 
ftrongly  marked  difplfafure,  though  his 
tongue  had  not  expreifed  it;  for  he  had  been 
hitheito  lilent.---On  leaving  the  Houfe,  we 
were  conduced  to  fee  a  Tyger  of  uncommon 
beauty,  which  had  been  lately  prefented  to 
the  Duke. —'-The  Keeper  endeavoured  to 
roufe  the  creature  into  fome  degree  of  adlivity, 
but  in  vain.—-**  If  the  Duke  was  to  pais  by,'* 
faid  the  Man,  "  he  would  foon  be  upon  his 
■"  legsj  for  he  knows  theDukc."— "  What," 
faid  the  lilenc  Gentleman,  '*  is  his  Grace  fond 
•'  of  the  noble  animal  ?"_««  Yes,  Sir,"  an- 
fwered  the  Man  :  "  the  Duke  loves,  of  all 
"  things,  to  put  him  in  a  fury  ;  and  fome- 
**  times  he  has  made  him  in  fuch  a  rage,  that 
*'  I  was  afraid  the  iron  bars  would  not 
"hold  him;  and  this  affords  his  Grace 
F  2  •'  great 
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I  have  been  continually  and  fear-, 
fully  awake,  to  the  due  and  right 
formation  of  Charadlers  on  whom 
io  much  depends.  I  cannot  accufe 
myfelf  of  any  the  leaft  deficiency 
in   paternal   regard,    either   to   my 

Children  or  my ,  whofe  interefts 

are  fo  blended  with  each  other.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  unexpeded  ignorance 
of  the ,  which,  to  my  in- 
finite concern,  was  made  known  to 
all  the  World  by  the  public  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Court  of  Juftice,  has, 
if  pofTible,  quickened  my  attention 
to  prevent  a  fimilar  difgrace  upon 

the .     The  care  of 

thofe  who  fuperintend  this  impor- 

"  great  entertainment. " — '*  Does  it  ?"  re- 
plied the  filent  Gentleman  with  an  air  of 
triumph  :  "  Thai's  fotnething  like  a  Duh  of 
Marlborough  /" 

tant 
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tant  education,  is,  in  every  refpeft, 
fatisfa<5lory  to  me.  They  who  teach 
my  Children  wifdom,  deferve  the 
higheft  rewards  of  their  Country;— 
and  they  lliall  have  them  f. 
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been  fulfilled  in  the  laft  appointment  to  the 
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It  chagrined  me  exceedingly,  I 
mud  own :  peverthelefs,  as  an 
honeft  man»  I  firmly  believe  that, 
in  his  fituation,  I  ihould  have  done 
the  fame. 


B of  G . 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moft  learned 
perfons  in  Europe-,  yet  he 
has  been  frequently  overcome  by 
men  comparatively  ignorant.      He 

is  a  Proteftant ,  and  has  written 

with  great  Learning  in  defence  of 

Chriftianity ;  yet  there  are  many,  and 

F  4  thofe 
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tliofe   of  eminence,    who   fcem   to 
doubt  his  beincr  a  real  Chriftian  *. 


'& 


Learning  is  a  weapon  which  few 
poflefs  at  all,  and  fewer  ftill  know 
Jhow  to  wield.  If  the  defire  of 
knowledge  arifes  from  the  love  of 
truth,  and  as  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  right  way,  it  ends  in  fimpli- 
city  and  humblenefs  of  mind,  and 
produces  that  fenfibility  which  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  the  reception  of 
every  Chriftian  virtue :  but  where 
Learning  is  purfued  merely  to  ac- 

*  Such  perfons  muft  be  ignorant  of  the 
I^edlures  eftabliflied,  about  feven  years  ago, 
to  prove  the  Truth  of  Chriftianity  from  the 
completion  of  Prophecy  in  the  Errors  and 
progreffive  llate  of  Papal  Rome.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  obferved,  that  Gr^y  founded  an 
Hofpital,  and  Bancroft  an  Alras-houfe— 
but  this  is  nothing  to  the  purJ)ofe. 

quire 
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quire  reputation,  and  from  a  defire 
of  being  fiiperior  to  others,  it  ends 
in  pride  and  felf-conceit ;  it  renders 
a  charafler  unpleafant  to  itfelf  and 
to  others.  To  fuch  Men,  a  cori- 
fcioufnefs  of  fuperiority  is  a  trouble, 
unlefs  it  is  difplayed  ;  and,  as  com- 
mon fubjetts  and  known  truths  have 
already  been  fo  amply  and  conti- 
nually confidered  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  faid,  they  mufl:  purfue 
fome  new  track,  wherein  they  ma:y 
prove  their  learning,  and  pour  forth 
their  whole  torrent  of  knowledge 
in  reconciling  contradidions  .  that 
cannot  be  reconciled,  and  fuppoft- 
ing  paradoxes  which  are  infupport- 
able.  Thus  encumbered  with  ar- 
mour and  weapons,  they  make  a 
noife  and  a  buftle,  and,  at  laft,  are 

obliged 
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obliged  to  yield  to  naked  Truth  ;  or, 
I  Ihould  rather  fay,  are  overcome 
by  it ;  for  to  acknowledge  fubmif- 
fion  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  fuch 
Men  J  they  own  no  conquerors. 

There  are  few  Men  in  the  World 
who  employ  themfelves  to  purpofes 
of  fo    little  utility  as  thofe,   who, 
having  pafTed  the  prime  of  life  in 
attaining  the  treafures  of  Scholaflic 
Learning,  think    the  reft   of  their 
days  cannot  be  employed  fo  much 
to  their  own  emolument  and  reputa- 
tion, as  in  the  difcuflion  of  difficult 
Qiieftions    which  are  of  little  con- 
fequence   to  Mankind,   or    making 
fubtle   difcoveries    of  what    never 
had  exiftence ;  and  to  fuch  purpofes 
as  thefe,  exercifing  all  their  Know- 
ledge, 
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ledge,  Indnftry,  and  Ingenuity  of 
Conjedure,  to  the  very  frequent 
difadvantage  of  Mankinds 


D 


Next  to  a  religious  vanity,  a  lite- 
rary one  is  the  mofl  offenfive  of  all 
vanities,  and  does  moll  harm  in  the 
World.  Truth  is  fo  amiable  in  her- 
felf,  lb  beautiful  in  her  appearance, 
and  of  fuch  irrefiftable  charms,  that 
to  fee  her  is  fufficient  to  create  that 
veneration  for  her  which  gives  the 
heart  its  higheft  perfection.  It  is  a 
ftrange  thing,  that  the  pride  of  com- 
bat ftiould  induce  fo  many  to  dif- 
guife  her  appearance;  or,  what  is 
worfe,  to  employ  their  beft  powers 
in  giving  fome  favourite  phan- 
tom of  their  own  her  form,  to 
perplex,  and  deceive.    This  is  the 

daily 
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daily  pradlice  of  polemical  Writers  j 
and,  forry  am  I  to  fay  it,  thcfe  dan- 
gerous deceptions  are  more  plenti- 
fully fcattercd  in  the  works  of  theo- 
logical difputants  than  in  any  other. 
— But  there  are  many  ftrange  things 
in  the  World ! 
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induftrious,    well  -  informed,    and 

wifely 
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wifely  whimfical  Man  was  the  Fa- 
ther of  this  Lord  !  How  laboriouf- 
ly  ftudibus !  How  minutely  exafl ! 
A  perfedt  Demoivre  in  Politics ! 
How  able  in  debate  upon  particular 
fubjeds  J  and  how  regularly  wild  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  fanci- 
ful fchemes  !  With  all  his  whims, 
how  ufeful  would  fuch  a  Man  be  to 
thefe  Kingdoms  in  thefe  times !  He 
did  not  leave  his  equal  behind,  as  a 
well  -  in(lru61:ed  Britifh  Politician  : 
and  if  this  Country  fhould  find  any 
important  negotiation  necelTary,  who 
is  there,  at  this  day,  fufficiently  in- 
formed to  be  fafcly  intrufted  with 
the  full  powers  of  it  ?  Under  fuch 
a  neceflity,  I  Ihould  more  than  ever 
regret  the  death  of  this  Nobleman. 
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E—  of  G- . 

SOME  of  the  Nobility  are  fo  at- 
tached to  the  manners  and  plea- 
fures  of  the  Capital,  that  their 
Tenants  and  Country  Neighbours 
fcarcely  know  their  faces ;  while 
there  are  a  few  in  the  fame  rank, 
who  are  fo  attached  to  Fox-hunting 
and  Country  Sports,  that  their  faces 
are  feldom  fecn  by  any  but  their 
Tenants  and  Country  Neighbours, 
I  abhor  the  vitiated  fpirit  which 
.eftranges  the  Nobility  from  their 
eftates :  at  the  fame  time,  I  highly 
difapprove  of  an  eternal  voting  by 
proxy.  . 
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E of  C . 

TT  7"0uld  it  not  be  a  wife  regula- 
'  ^     tion  in    the   freeft  State,  to 
tax  the  voluntary  refidence  of  its 
members  in  a  foreign  Country,  after 
a  certain  number  of  years  •,  and  that 
this  tax  fhould  be  paid  according  to 
their  rank    and    fortunes  ?  —  Nor 
would  it  be  injuftice,  if  their  Eftates 
fliould  be,  under  certain  reftridions, 
in    the   pofieflion    of    Government 
during   fuch    a    foreign    refidence. 
What  is  necefiary  for  health,  amufe- 
ment,  and  information,  ought,  with- 
out doubt,   to  be  allowed ;  but  an 
eternal  refidence  in  a  foreign  Coun- 
iry  fliould  be  efteemed  a  defertion 

of 
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of  his  own  in  any-one,  and  he  fhould 
be  made  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  idea 
of  a  good  Citizen  it  is  a  crime, 
and,  as  fuch,  Ihould  be  punifhed 
by  a  pecuniary  mulcft,  or  the  lofs  of 
thofe  privileges  from  which  he  is  a 
fugitive. 

E—  of  S . 

THE  art  of  robbing  Vice  of  its 
difgufl:,  and  throwing  around 
it  the  mantle  of  convivial  pleafure, 
belongs  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  to 
_  this  Nobleman.  I  underftand,  that, 
from  his  youth  to  the  prefent  time, 
he  has  proceeded  in  one  uniform, 
rnblufliing  courfe  of  debauchery  and 

difBpation* 
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diffipation.  His  converfation  is  chief- 
ly tindured  with  unchafte  expreflions 
and  indecent  allufions ;  and  fomc 
have  afilired  me,  that,  if  thefe  were 
to  be  omitted  by  him,  much  of  his 
Wit,  or,  at  leaft,  what  is  called  his 
Wit,  would  be  loft. 

It  was,  moft  certainly,  a  very  fe- 
rious  bufinefs,  and  yet  I  could  not 
help  fmiling  at  being  informed  of 
this  Nobleman's  rifing  in  the  —  of 
— ,  and  making  a  grave,  laboured 
fpeech  againft  a   blafphemous  pro- 

dudion  of  Mr.  W .      Surely, 

it  was  very  mal-a-propos,  as  the 
whole  Kingdom  muft  fufpect  his 
finccrity  in  the  bufinefs,  and  even 
his  friends  could  not  but  feel 
the     ridiculoufneis     of    his     fitua- 

Vol.  I.  G  tion. 
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tion  *.  He  is,  however,  an  able 
and  an  active  Minifter;  his  abilities 
are  univerfally  acknowledged:  and 
although  I  have,  at  times,  been 
not  quite  fatisfied  with  him  ;  for  an 

*  They  did  indeed  !-^Nay,  I  wi'l  venture 
to  aflerr,  that,  however  the  folemniry  of 
the  fubjedl  and  the  aflembJy  might  chaia 
down  gravity  upon  the  faces  of  his  Au- 
dience, thefolemnity  of  the  Speaker  did  not 
leave  a  ferious  mind  among  them.  Eve- 
ry one  will,  1  believe,  agree  with  me  in  this 
opinion,  who  reads  the  exordium  of  the  Ora- 
tion, which  was  to  the  following  purport: 

*'  I  have  a  paper  in  my  hand,  *  *,  whofe 
contents  are  of  fuch  a  horrid  and  deteftable 
nature,  that  I  almoft  wonder  it  did  not  draw 
down  the  immediate  vengeance  of  Heaven 
(here  he  lifted  up  his  pious  eyes)  upon  this 

Nation. *  *,  this  fiiocking  compofition 

may  be  faid  to  contain  two  parts ;  a  blaf- 
phemoui  and  a  ha-xvih  part.     I  fliall  not  (hock 

the  many   Right   Reverend s  who  are 

prefent  with  a  recital  oii\\t former  ; — to  fave 
their  facred  bkifhes,  I  fliall  confine  rayfelf  to 
the  latter," — &c. 

immoral 
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immoral  charader  will  never  poflefs 
my  entire  confidence;  yet,  on  due 
examination,  I  have  found  him  de- 
ferving  the  high  ftation  he  pofleffes. 

If  he  was  to  quit  the — ,  I 

know  not  where  I  (hould  find  fuch 
an  able  Succeflbr. 

It  is  a  great  imperfection  in  Go- 
vernment, that  a  ****  who  is  un- 
der the  influence  of  Religion,  and 
feels  the  comforts  and  neceffity  of 
it,  fliould  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing a  fenfe  of  it  and  its  iandlions  a 
necelTary  qualification  in  his  Ser- 
vants *.  The  friends  of  this  noble 
G  2  perfon. 


*  If  this  fliould  be  owing  to  an  imperfeftion 
in  our  Government,  which  I  cannot  think, 
it  muft  be  in  a  very  (battered  condition  indeed. 

The 
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perfon,  who  partake  the  mirth  and 
good  humour  of  his  jovial  hours, 
-have,  no  doubt,  a  great  regard  for 
him-,  but  he  is  an  Unpopular  Cha- 
radcr  with  the  Nation  in  general. 

I  have  been  informed  that  he  was 
ferioufly  aftcded  at  the  treatment  he 
met  with  from  the  young   men  at 

C ,    when    he    was   Candidate 

for   the  Office  of  H--   S to 

that  Univerfity.  It  mud,  indeed, 
be  extremely  mortifying  to  a  man, 
who  means  to  be  young  as  long  as 
he  lives,  that  the  whole  Youth  of 
a  large  Univerfity  fhould  not  only 
treat  his  name  with  contempt,  and 

The  tide  of  Corruption,  it  is  true,  bears 
llrongly  aganlt  it,  and  Virtue  feems  to  fhrink 
back  from  the  torrent. 

harrafs 
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harrafs  his  friends  with  an  unpopu- 
lar cry,  but  mark  his  perfonal  ap- 
pearance with  the  moft  confirmed 
and  open  difapprobation  *. — I  am 
forry  for  thefe  things, — but  he  is 
certainly  a  good  Minirter  ! 

*  I  will  endeavour  to  rccal  this  fingular 
circumllance  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
Reader ! — When  this  Nobleman  was  Candi- 
date for  the  abovementioned  honours  of  the 

University  of in  oppofition  to    Lord 

H ,  the  whole  Body  of  Students,  a  ve- 
ry few  excepted,  exerted  their  utmoft  oppo- 
fition to  him,  and  treated  his  fupporters  with 

the  moft  avowed  infults.— — In  T 

College,  particularly,  when  a  fumptuous, 
public  entertainment  was  provided  by  the 
Head  of  it  for  the  unpopular  Candidate  ;  as 
foon  as  Grace  was  pronounced,  all  the  Scho- 
lars, &c.  to  the  number  of  forty,  immedi- 
ately quitted  the  Hall. — This  digttifi-d  mark 
of  contempt  made,  I  believe,  the  foup  of 
that  day,  and  fome  fucceeding  ones,  very 
bitter  to  his  Lordiliip. 

G  3  E— 
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E—  of  D—  — . 


T  is  a  fad  mark  of  depravity  in 
the  prefent  age,  that  a  man  in 
high  rank  and  ftation,  and  who  ful- 
fils the  duties  of  them  both,  (hould 
be  regarded  rather  with  indiffe- 
rence by  the  generality  of  Man- 
kind, becaufe  he  is  influenced  by 
religious  morives,  and  preferves  the 
vigour  of  them  by  a  conftant  at- 
tention to  religious  duties.  Surely,, 
there  is  a  more  juftifiable  depen- 
dence upon  him,  who  fills  up  the  in- 
terval of  his  public  employment  in 
attentions  to  his  family,  the  fervice 
of  the  diftreffed,  and  the  worfhip  of 

his 
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his  God,  than  the  Man  who  forgets 
his  Country  in  the  Arms  of  Profti- 
tution,  or  is  tempted  to  betray  it 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  Gaming- 
Table. 

The  habit  of  doing  good,  and 
ading  aright  in  private  life,  is  a 
noble  ground-work,  for  the  goodly 
fuperllructure  of  public  virtue. 


of  H . 


IN  the  whole  Body  of  Nobility,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  man  bet- 
ter qualified,   in  every  refped,    to 
be  about  the  perfon  of  a  King,  than 
G  4  this 
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this  Lord.  His  knowledge  of  the 
World ;  his  perfeft  acquaintance 
with  whatever  gives  the  higheft  po- 
lifh  to  good  manners  j  his  modcfty, 
good  fenfe,  and  refpedtfiil  demean- 
our, render  him  capable  of  doing 
honour  to  any  high  office  of  the 
Court  to  which  he  might  be  call- 
ed *.  Neverthelefs,  he  has  no  em- 
ployment at  St.  J 's. But  fo 

it  is  J 

Some  have  thought  that  I  do  not 
regard  this  Nobleman  according  to 
his  deferts ;  nay,  it  has  been  laid, 
that  I  harbour  a  prejudice  againft 

•  While  his  abilities  and  integrity,  //  may 
le  added,  would  refteft  an  equal  luftre  upon 
any  ftate-employments  to  which  he  might  be 
invited. 

him : 
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him:  in 

deed 

* 

* 

-* 
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E of  S /ic/^<^^^^ 

THE  Talents,  Induftry,  and 
very  extcnfive  Information 
of  this  Nobleman,  are  acknow- 
ledged and  admired  by  all,  even  by 
thofe  to  whom  they  are  oppofed. 
The  perfonal  regard  I  have  for 
him  .*,  as  well  as  his  high  abilities, 

occafion 

*   It  may  not,    peihaps,    be  univeifally 
known,  that  this  Nobleman,  was  the  only 

perfoQj 
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occafion  my  regret  that  he  left  my 
fervice,  and  would  render  his  re- 
turn to  Minifterial  Employment 
perfc(ftly  agreeable  to  me.  Befides, 
though  he  has  oppofed  the  Mea- 
fures  of  Adminiftration  with  fpirit 
and  vigour,  I  do  not  know  that  he 
has  ever  fuffered  his  paffions  to  pre- 
clude propriety  and  moderation 
from  his  condud.  Abufe  and  ca- 
lumny have  not  mingled  in  his  de- 
bates *,  and  he  has  fo  managed  his 

public 


perfon    who  ever  excited  any  confiderable 
emotions   of  jealoufy  in  the  breart  of  Lord 

B .       There  was   a  certain  time  when 

the  Favourite  faw    with  apprehenfion   what 

appeared  to  be  too  great  a  fhare  of  r 1 

favour. 

*  Thefe  fentiments,  I  fliould  apprehend, 
were  written,  at  lealt,    before  lafl  winter: 
however,  if  they  (hould  be  the  Writer's  pre- 
sent 


(   s;   ) 

public  oppoficion  as  not  to  loCe  his 
private  friends.  He  treats  the  Mi- 
nifters  as  Men  with  whom,  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  policies,  he  may  be 
again  united  \  in  this  he  a6ls  with 
wifdom,  and  I  fincerely  wiih  that 
fuch  an  union  may  not  be  far  diftant. 

■ The  political  erudition  of  this 

Man  would  do  honour  and  fervice 
to  any  Adminiftration. 

Lord  S found  a  very  early 

prepofieffion  againft  him  in  the  opi- 
nion of  mankind.  The  late  Lord 
Ho/land  has  been  accufed  of  giving 
this  unfavourable  idea  of  him  -f  j  and 

fent  opinions, — the  A — b — p  of  Y —  will 
nor,  ]  beliLve,  fubfcribe  to  them  as  the  Arti- 
cles of  his  Faith. 

•f  Lor.l  H is  thought  to  be  the  unluck- 

ky  Godfather,  who  to  his  other  Names  add- 
ed that  of  Malagrida. 

the 
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the  World,  which  did  not  pay  any 
great  regard  to  his  fentiments  ,in  ge- 
neral, were  difpofed  to  adopt  it  very 
univerfally  in  this.  But  his  fteady 
perfeverance,  uncommon  induftry, 
great  abilities,  and  confiflent  appli- 
cation of  them,  feem  to  have  wiped 
away  thefe  prejudicial  notions  of 
him ;  and  I  Ihould  not  be  furprifed, 
if  he  was  to  become  a  popular  Cha- 
radber,  and  an  obje(5t  of  public  con- 
fidence. 


I  am  not  forry  there  is  fuch  a 
Peer  in  my  realms,  though  he  fo 
lleadily  and  fo  powerfully  oppofes 
the  meafures  of  Government.  Be- 
fides,  I  am  not  fo  averfe  to  fome 
kind  of  Oppofuions  as  many,  who 
,  think 
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think  they  have  a  Lynx's  eye,  may 

fuppofe  *. 

E— 

*  A  Parliamentary  Oppofition,  though  it 
may  be  very  troubleiunie  to  Minifters,  and 
fometimes  even  morrifying  to  the  Sovereign, 
appears  to  be  necelTary  to  force  circumfpec- 
tion  upon  the  former;  and,  iiihey  ftiould  be 
bad  men,  which  has  fometimes  been  the 
cafe,  to  give  faving  information  to  the  latter. 
A  King  of  this  Country  would  be  the  moft 
dependent  man  in  it,  it  his  ****'$  were  fecure 
from  any  check  but  that  of  confcience. 
State  Policy  and  Neccflity,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Writer  of  this  volume  with  an 
affefting  fenfibllity,  are  too  often  at  enmity 
with  moral  honefly  ;  and  a  Minifter,  what- 
ever integrity  he  may  polTefs,  will  be  fre- 
quently oblijied,  and  in  length  of  time  ha- 
bituated, to  do  things  in  his  public  capacity, 
which,  as  a  private  man,  he  would  blufh  to 
think  of.  They  who  are  called  to  fhare  in 
the  bufinefsand  emoluinentsof  the  State,  are 
no  more  exempt  from  frailties  than  other  men, 
and  are  raore  in  the  way  of  temptations 
than  almoft  any  others.  A  Britifh  Sovereign, 
therefore,  who,  conlidering  the  changes  and 
chances  of  Miniflerial   EUabliiliments,    and 

the 
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E —  S ^^C^^^gyL- 

gARAH,  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough, 
aded,  without  doubt,  from  ca- 
price, in  the  divifion  of  her  immenfe 

Fortune ; 

the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  beft-formed  Ad- 
miniftrations,  cannot,  with  prudence,  repofe 
an  implicit  confidence  in  anv,  is  indebted  to 
an  Oppolition,  which,  by  continually  fifting 
the  conduft  of  Minifters,  may  awaken  their 
caution,  and  give  that  infight  into  political 
matters,  which  -the  latter  would,  perhaps, 
ivifh  to  hide  from  their  Mafter.  By  thefe 
means  he  is  frequently  better  qualified  than 
he  otherwife  might  be,  to  examine  the  mea- 
fures  of  his  fervants  himfelf,  and  to  delibe- 
rate with  them  on  the  important  Affairs  of 
Government.  Befides,  a  Minlfter  who  Icdows 
the  ability  and  vigilance  of  his  opponents,  if 
poffible,  will  not  venture  to  be  incorreft  in 
private  confultations  previous  to  any  public 
Bufinefs,  left  his  errors  (hould  be  detected, 
-and  his  ignorance  or  indolence  expofed  to 
the  Supreme  Power. 

The  prefent  Oppofition,    though  fmall  in 
nuir.bers,  is  great  in  Ability  and  political  In- 

duftry. 
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Fortune  ;  but,  if  fuch  a  difpofition 
of  property  had  proceeded  from  one 

who 

duftry,  and  fpares  neither  pains  nor  eloquence 
to  expofe  the  meafures  of  Government. 
Without  doubt,  prejudice  and  paffion  may 
fometimes  govern  them,  as  it  does  all  par- 
ties ;  neverthelefs,  a  great  deal  of  knowledge, 
and  curious  obfervaiion,  flows  both  from  their 
Lips  and  their  Pens  ;  which,  however  direct- 
ed, may  enable  the"****  to  form  a  more  ac- 
curate Judgment  of  any  propofitions  or  de- 
iigns  of  Minifters,  and  give  him  a  clue  by 
which  he  may  be  able  to  deted  any  lurking 
Interefts  or  erroneous  Principles.  In  fhorr, 
an  Oppofition  is  the  altera  pars,  the  other 
fide  of  the  queftion,  which  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  Judge  to  hear,  in  order  to  de- 
termine with  wifdom. 

It  is  almoft  trifling  to  fuppofe  fuch  an  im- 
probable event ;  but  if,  in  fome  future  time, 
a  *•**  (hould  league  with  his  Minifters  to 
encreafe  his  own  prerogatives  at  the  expence 
of  Public  Liberty,  then  an  able  Oppof'tion 
would  be  a  ftubborn  obftacle  to  the  r-1  de- 
figns,  and  the  people  might  be  indebted  to  it 
for  their 'prefervation*  Bur,  according  to  the 

above 
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who  was  accLiftomed  to  cool  delibe- 
ration ia  the  affairs  of  life,  it  would 
have  been  confidered  as  an  aft  of 
wifdom. 

This  Lord  is  a  very  honourable 
character ;  many  good  and  great 
qualities  belong  to  him  •,  and  if  fud- 
den  gufts  of  paflion  fometimes  dii- 
compofe  his  temper,  he  has  a  friend 
always  at  hand,  whofe  fmiles  hufh 
the  ftorm  in  a  moment. 

What  a  bleffing  it  is  to  have  fuch 
a  certain  and  delightful  remedy  for 

above  faint  fketch  of  the  matter,  when  a 
Prince,  as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent,  wiHies  from 
his  heart  the  true  welfare  of  his  people,  both 
he  and  they  wduIlI  be  at  the  mercv  of  Mini- 
Jicrs,  if  there  was  no  parliamentary  Oppofi- 
tion  ;  an  idea  fufficicnt  to  make  a  Stoic  trem- 
b'e. — Divide  et  impcra  is  a  trite,  but  not  al- 
ways a  conlempiible  maxim. 
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the  weaknefs  or  violence  of  human 
nature.  To  be  thus  governed,  fub- 
miflion  is  a  pleafure ;  and  when  the 
failings  of  the  Hufband  call  forth 
fuch  amiable  and  uncommon  exer- 
tions of  tendernefs  in  the  Wife, 
they  may  be  faid  almoft  to  lofe  their 
e-vil  tendency  in  the  good  they  oc- 
calion. 


B of  D— 


\X7HEN  a  Man  is  well  qualified 

'        to  be  appointed   to  fo  high 

and    important    a   charge    as   this 

B ,     other     circumftances 

fhould   not  be  confidered. 

Voi,.  L  H  If 
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If  the  tranflation  to  this  or  any 
other  See  fliould   be  occafioned  by 
the  inferior  Benefices  it  would  vacate, 
or  the   ill  health   of  the   tranflated 
Prelate,  which    may  afford  a   near 
profped:  of  appointing  a  SuccefTor ; 
or   if  any  minillerial   agreement  as 
to  the  difpofal  of  the  Benefices  in 
the  gift  of  any  B ,  fhould  be  en- 
tered  into  between  the  Power  that 
promotes  and  the  Perfon  promoted  ; 
I  fhould  blufh  as  a  Chriftian  *  *  *  *, 
and  pray  daily  to  Heaven  for  for- 
givenefs  -f". 

•f-  As  every  Chrlflian  is  enjoined,  by  the 
highell  authority,  to  pray  ivithout  ceajing^ 
whatever  may  lead  to  the  exercife  of  that 
duty,  cannot  be  himented.  But  1  moft  fin- 
cerely  ccmmiferate  any  good  man  who  is  fo 
fituat^d  as  to  feel  his  cheek  glow  with  aa 
eternal  crimfon. 

It 
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It  would  be  much  more  honour- 
able to  the  Epifcopal  Charafter,  if 
there  was  to  be  no  tranflation  from 
one  See  to  another,  unlefs  it  might 
be  to  Archiepifcopal  Dignity.  Such 
a  meafure  as  this  would  be  greatly 
in  favour  of  Religion,  and  give  thofe 
who  prefide  in  the  affairs  of  it  a 
degree  of  Independence,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mankind,  they  are 
not  fuppofed  to  pofTcfs  f . 

f  And  a  degree  of  Independence,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  Minifter,  they  ought  not 
to  poffefs. 


H  2  E— 
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E-  of  S- . 

COULD  wilh  that  public  fame 
fhould  ever  attend  upon  private 
Virtue ;  and  that  Vice  of  every  kind, 
however  fandlified  by  Rank  and  For- 
tune, might  meet  with  univerfal  de- 
teftation.  A  quiet,  amiable,  domeftic 
Character,  however  exalted  his  fta- 
tion  may  be,  is  feldom  the  fubjedt 
of  extenfive  converfation ;  and  his 
confideration  is  chiefly  evident  by 
the  honour  which  he  receives  from 
his  tenants,  and  the  refpeft  of  his 
Country  Neighbourhood. 


The   Nobleman    who  is   a  good 
Hufband,  a  tender  Father,  and  ful- 
fils 
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ills  the  Offices  of  Domeftic  Life  with 
Honour,  is  a  Charafter  that  ought 
to  be  held  forth  as  a  public  example 
for  the  imitation  and  regard  of 
others.  But,  alas !  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  an  Age  for  calm,  tran- 
quil Virtue  to  become  an  objedl  of 
public  Admiration,  or  even  for  pub- 
lic Virtue  to  he  exercifed  without  many 
perils  f. ' 

f  I  (hould  fuppofe  this  opinion  to  be  a  very 
true  one,  and  that  the  perils  which  menace 
public  Virtue  are  very  terrifying  indeed  j 
for  moil  certain  it  is,  that, even  in  thefe  times 
ot  crying  neceffity,  {he  is  afraid  to  (hew  her 
head. 


H  2  L^ 
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A  MORE  ftrlking  and  profitable 
lelTon  was  never  held  forth  ta 
mankind,  in  the  turns  and  chances 
of  domeftic  life,  than  in  the  fate  and 
family  of  this  Nobleman. 

From  a  moderate  Fortune  he  ac-, 
quired  immenfe  riches-,  from  an  in- 
ferior ftation  he  rofe  to  the  height 
of  Power.  He  was  a  faithful  Friend 
and  an  indulgent  Father,  a  tender 
Hufband  and  a  kind  Matter ;  never- 
thelefs,  thefe  domeftic  and  private 
virtues  could  not  prcferve  him  from 
the  continued  fufpicion  and  're- 
proaches of  the  people. 

If 
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If  his  love  of  money  did  prevail 
againft  the  ftridl  rules  of  juftice  j  if 
his  riches  were  acquired  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  Country  ;  the  folly,  ex- 
travagance, and  ingratitude,  of  his 
Children,  have  given  his  Country  a 
very  ample  revenge. 

It  is  a  melancholy  track  which 
R.efie6lion  takes,  when  (lie  pafTes 
through  almoft  every  part  of  this 
man's  life ;  but  it  becomes  dark- 
nefs  itfelf  at  the  end  of  it,  when  he 
appeared  to  be  bereaved  of  every 
comfort  *. 

The 

*  Theatnufemeuts  of  this  great  man  were 
frequently  the  mofl  abfurd  and  childifli  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  yet  be  fome-hovv  or 
other  contrived  to  make  them  appear  grace- 
ful. The  manner  in  which  he  fitted  up  the 
|)ut>lic-houfc,  called  Captain  Bigby\  Head, 
H  4  near 
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The  imperfedlion  which  feems 
necefiarily  to  attend  every  fituatioa 
in  this  world,  whether  of  honour, 
riches,  or  even  wifdom,  if  it  could 
be  known  in  all  its  cirumftances, 
would  never  fail  to  extinguiih  the 
emotions  of  envy. — The  happy  only 
are  to  be  envied, — and  the  good  a- 
lone  can  be  happy. 

near  his  feat  in  Kent,  is  an  evident  proof, 
that  he  fought  after  pleafure  in  the  moll 
trifling  trifles.  However,  the  time  arrived, 
when  ill  Healthy  enfeebling  Age,  the  public 
Cenfure,  the  Ingratitude  of  Friends,  and  the 
unparalleled  extravagance  of  his  Children, 
baniflied  every  idea  of  every  pleafure  from 
his  mind  :  and  he  was  known  frequently  to 
declare,  during  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life, 
that  the  cloud  of  mifery  wherein  he  was  in- 
volved was  fo  thick  and  dufky,  that  remem- 
brance couid  not  penetrate  it,  to  catch  one 
tranfient  gleanj  of  former  happinefs. 
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E—  of  G . 

OF  the  different  employments  of 
the  State  which  are  fitting  to 
the  dignity  and  charader  of  a  Peer, 
there  are  none,  1  think,  which  are  fa 
fatisfadory  and  fuitable,  as  wellas 
preparatory  to  the  domeflic  employ- 
ments of  the  State,  as  the  office  of  an 
Ambaffador.  Thefe  public  Charac- 
ters are,  it  is  true,  an  expenfive  ap- 
pendage to  Kings ;  but  it  fometimes 
proves  the  means  of  providing  for  a 
worthy  Nobleman  of  fmall  eftate, 
and  teaching  others  of  them  to  be 
ufeful,  or  removing  a  difagreeable, 
importunate  peribp. 

The 
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The  K —  of  P —  has  retrenched 
their    magnificence     and   expences. 

He  has  done  right ! Were  1  K— 

of  P — ,  I  would  do  the  fame. 

L—  L—  D . 

IF  it  were  poffible,  I  fhould  be 
very  defirous  to  examine  the 
heart  of  an  old  man,  the  bufinefs  of 
"whofe  life  has  profeffedly  been  to 
make  a  joke  of  every  thing  the  moft 
ferious,  whole  wit  is  blafphemy,  and 

whofe  humour  is  obfcenity  *. 

There 

*  There  is  an  old  man  in  this  kingdom, 
who  exactly  anfvvers  this  defcription  ;  never- 
ihelefs,  he  has  built  a  church,  and  adorned  it 
with  fo  much  expence  and  tafte,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  noble  monument  of  Piety,  if  it 

had 
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There  have  been,  I  believe,  fome 
few  inftances  of  men  who,  from  a 

had  been  the  work  of  Chr'Jiian  munificence. 
Whenever  I  confider  this  edifice,  and  its  fplen- 
did  decorations,  I  canncit  help  thinking,  that 
the  Founder  took  the  fame  method  to  expofe 

Religior.,  as  Mrs.  W ton  did  to  laugh  at 

lierhufband.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  fa- 
cetious Lady,  having  prevailed  on  the  learn- 
ed and  now  R — l  Pv d  Divine  to  drefs 

himfelf  in  a  fuit  of  Regimentals  for  her 
private  amuftment,  contrived  to  ulher  him, 
unawares,  into  a  room  full  of  company,  and 
announced  him  under  the  title  of  Brigadier 
M—fcs.    _ 

The  pious  L — d,  however,  like  other  reli- 
gious founders,  has  referved  a  fmall  rotunda 
of  a  Chapel,  at  the  very  top  of  this  church, 
for  the  private  folcmnisies  of  himlelf  and 
friends :  but,  reverfing  the  praftice  of  Chrif- 
tians,  who  have  fanctified  Heathen  Altars  by 
Chriftian  Oblations,  he  has  erefted  one  in 
his  Globular  Oratory,  wheie  he  offers  up  his 
feflive  facrif.ces  to  Bacchus,  and  thinks, 
without  doubt,  that  he  has,  in  fome  degree, 
revenged  the  infults  offered  to  the  Panibeon  at 
Re^w  by  Chrijiian  Ujurpatlon. 

.  certain 
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certain  eafinefs  of  temper,  and  the 
habit  of  fupporting  particular  opi- 
nions,   have   acquired   that   ftoical 
philofophy,  which,  without  the  aids 
of  Religion,  looks  upon  the  clofe  of 
life  with  the  moll  compofed  tran- 
quility :     nay,     almoft    every    one 
rnuft  in  fome  degree  be  acquainted 
•with   thofe    modern   writers,    who, 
being  pofTefTed  with  finefpun  the- 
ories  of  Human   Virtue   and   Ex- 
cellence,   have,    perhaps,     Vv^ith    a 
well-meaning  and   honeft   fincerity, 
delivered  them  to  the  world.     But 
fuch,  while  they  fupported  the  all- 
fufficiency  of  unaided  Virtue,  prac- 
tifed  the  calm  duties  of  it.     A  cold 
conftitution,  which  poffefles  but  few 
and   weak  paffions,    and    a  ftrong 
conftitution,    which   does  not    feel 

the 
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the  painful  confequences  which 
generally  attend  an  intemperate  in- 
dulgence of  them,  are  great  friends 
to  this  tranquil  difpoficion.  That 
infcnfibility  which,  proceeding  from 
a  corruption  of  the  heart,  deadens 
the  feelings  of  it ;  or  from  igno- 
rance, which  (huts  up  its  avenues ; 
is  of  a  very  different  nature,  and 
difcovers  itfelf  in  idle  bravado  or 
fulkn  obftinacy. 

If  the  hour  of  Death  is  a  fcene  of 
great  awe  to  the  Faithful,  what  mult 
it  be  to  the  Doubting  ?  Surely,  the 
modern  Epicurean,  the  defpifer  of 
every  thing  ferious,  and  the  fcoffer 
at  every  thing  facred,  when  Death 
approaches,  if  his  heart  is  not  as 
fenfelefs  as  his  body  will  Ihortly  be, 

niult 
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mufl  feel  the  moft  afflifting  folici- 
tudes  !  And  yet  we  are  told  of  thofe 
who  have  thought  mirrh  and  wit- 
ticifm  the  proper  accompaniments 
of  a  Death-bed.  It  may  have  been 
io  :  but,  whatever  are  the  examples 
of  fuch  a  condudl,  it  has  ever  been 
confidered  by  refleding  minds  as 
the  efFeds  of  folly  or  obduracy,  and 
that  it  is  truly  unphilofophic  in  the 
moil  boailed  Philofophcr  *. 

*  This  fentiraent  alludes,  I  fliould  imagine, 
to  the  manner  in  which  x.\\e  Emperor  Augujlui 
Ca/ar  is  faid  to  have  concluded  life.  If  it 
had  been  written  fince  the  death  of  Mr.  David 
Hume,  it  would  have  been  equally  applicable 
to  the  clofing  Scene  of  that  celebrated  Writer. 
■The  Prince,  and  theHiftorian  of  Princes,  went 
laughing  out  of  the  world  ;  the  one  had 
conquered  and  governed  it ; — the  other  had 
defcribed  the  courfe  of  ir,  and  endeavoured  to 
xorre(fl  its  errors ; — and  they  both  quitted  it 
with  a  joke,  as  a  Child  leaves  a  pallirae 
which  innifes  him  no  more, 

1.— 
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L—  B . 

THRRE  is  fomething  in  the  very 
name    of  B that  in- 

fpires  one  with  an  idea  of  great  ta- 
lents, and  of  the  mifapplication  of 
them.  This  man  does  not  belie  the 
idea.  He  poffcffes  very  confiderable 
talents,  but  the  proofs  of  their  mif- 
application do  not  fhine  on  the 
flielves  of  libraries  like  thofe  of 
his  Anceftor,  among  the  fplendid 
\vriters  of  delufion  and  fophiftry  ; 
they  exift  only  in  his  own  infigni- 

ficance.     The  B ter,  in  a  great 

meafure,  fiipports  him  j  he  muft 
therefore  be  continued  in  it,  for  it 
will  fave  a  demand  upon  the  Civil 

' .    But  he  muft  certainly  take 

his 
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his  place  among  thofe  who  are  per- 
fectly qualified  to  have  been  the 
Court-Servants  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cend  *. 


T . 


I  Have  a  ftrong  partiality  to  the 
ProfefTional  Nobility;  I  mean, 
when  they  attend  to  their  profelfions, 
and  are  acquainted  with  them  :  fuch 
men  deferve  the  honours  of  their 
Country,  and  fhall  have  them. 


*  I  really  lament  that  our  moft  excellent 

S {hould    pofiefs   the   leart  refem- 

blance  to  the  Stuart  race,  even  in   tlae  ap- 
puiteaances  of  his  train*] 


It 
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Ic  has  been  faid,   that  there  is  not 

a  general  officer  in  the fervice 

capable  of  commanding  ten  thou- 
fand  men,  or  even  half  the  number, 
except  General  Amber  It  ^  this  Noble- 
jman,  and  one  or  two  more  *  ;  and 
that  there  are  many  who  receive  the 
pay  of  their  Country,  with  little 
more  knowledge  than  will  ferve  for 
the  ceremony  of  a  Parade,  and 
ivhofe  abilities  to  defend  her  would 
not  exceed  thofe  of  an  adive  Cor- 
poral. 

That  the  Military  Proftffion 
fhould  not  flourifli  in  this  Country, 
as  it  does  in  fome  others,  is  the  na- 

*  From  this  number  of  qualified  cfHcers, 
fmall  as  it  is,  1  ftiould  hope  that  Gerural 
Monchcn  is  not  excluded. 

Vol.  I.  I  tural 
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tural  confequence  of  its  eflablifti- 
menc.  The  Conftitution,  it  is  faid, 
is  againfl:  the  Soldiery,  and  ever 
looks  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye. 
This  feems  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  but, 
like  fome  others  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, muft,  at  prefent,  be  flattered  *  : 

neverthelefs, 

■*  Tliis  is  rather  an  uriexpe£led  opinion  ; 

but  I  think  that  I  can  readily  account  for  if, 

by  reverting  to  the  time  when  the  late  Lord 

.H'—-t  and  Dodor  H— -r,  then  Bifl^op  of 

N h,    refigned  their  places  of  Governor 

and  Preceptor  to  his   prefent ,  thea 

P of  W .     If  the  Reader   Ihould 

not  recoUeft  the  circumftances  which  occa- 
lioned  and  attended  that  refignation,  I  will 
to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance  give  him  a 
faint  outline  of  them. 

The  worthy  and  highly  qualified  perfons 
already  mentioned  propofed,  as  a  branch  of 
education  proper  for  the  Heir  apparent  of  a 
Kingdom,  wbofe  wealth  and  power  arife 
from  its  trade  and  commerce,  to  inflru  "t 
him  fully  in   the  knowledge  of  them  ;  for 

which 
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fieverthdefs,  I  wonder  much,  that 
men    cf    Education,    Family,    and 

Ambicion, 

M'hich  excellent  purpofe,  tbe  Right  Reveretid 
Precep:or  liad  delired  Dod.or  Tucker,  the 
prefent  Dean  of  Glouceller,  to  compoie  a 
treatife  upon  taxes,  &c.  which,  if  it  had  beea 
iinifced,  would,  1  doubt  not,  have  been  i\'ell 
worth  the  r 1  attention.  But  the  ma- 
lign liar,  vvhofe  blalling  intliience  has  been  fj 
often  experienced  by  this  Kingdom,  frown- 
ed upon  the  wife  and  prudent  defign.     In 

ihort,    the  governing  power  of  the  P 

D *s  Court,  for  what  reafons  I  leave 

mothers  to  determine,  oppofed  this  fcheme  of 
indru^iion.  It  was  faid,  that  commerce  was 
a  bulinefs  of  detail  beneath  the  ****  of  this 

Country  ;  that  the  P-r of  W was  not 

to  be  educated  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the 
Chancellorflup  of  the  Exchequer,  but  to  be 
a  great  and  potent  Monarch  ;  that  more  ani- 
mating  principles  of  knowledge   fliould  be 

indilled   into  the  r 1  breaft,  than  could 

poffibly  be  extracted  by  the  moll  ingenious 
inftruiSlor  from  the  learning  of  taxes  and  re- 
venues: the  Military,  and  its  concomitant 
principles,  were  faid  to  be  more  becoming  the 
Charadler  of  a  great  Prince,  and  more  likely  to 
I  2  infpirc 
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Ambition,    when    they   take    upon 
them    the    charader    of    Soldiers, 

fhould 

infpire  tlie  mind  with  that  aflive,  manly,  and 
noble  fpirit  which  fiiould  ever  diiVinguifli  the 

Sovereign  of  the  B Empire.  However, 

the  noble  Lord  and  learned  Prelate  declared 
their  entire  want  oi  conviction  to  thefe  doc- 
trines ;  they  continued  to  defend  their  own 

plan  as  the  moft  congenial  to  the  B Con- 

ilitution,  and  declared  their  determination 
not  to  proceed  upon  any  other.  This  decla- 
ration not  only  met  with  oppofuion,  but 
with  open  reproof,  and  they  immediately 
refigned  their  refpeftive  employments. — The 
courfe  of  education  was  now  diverted  into 
another  channel  :  and,  inftead  of  that  Hif- 
tory  of  fin;ince.  Commerce,  and  Revenue; 
in  Ihorr,  inftead  of  ihat  intrinfic  knowledge 
ot  the  Sta;e  and  Kingdom  which  the  work 
of  the  Protejiant  Divine  would  have  afforded  ; 
the  r 1  Pup.!  was  prefenred  with  the  well- 
known  hifli>ry  of  the  Revolutions  o\  Eng- 
land, by  a  Divine  of  another  church,  and 
of  an  order  of  men  who  were  the  prcfeiTed 
friends  and  fupportcrs  of  arbitrary  Govern- 
ment. I  mull  alfo  add,  that,  inllcad  of  the 
intelligence  and  idea  of  GovernniCnc  which 

would 
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iHould  be  content  to  remain  fo  ig- 
norant of  its  duties.  If  they  would 
ftudy  their  profeffion  in  a  fcicntific 
manner;  if  they  would  beftovv 
upon  it  that  induftry  and  attention 
without  which    no    Icience  can    be 

would  have  been  communicated  by  the  work 
of  the  former,  it  was  thought  proper,  for  the 
attainment  oi  better  information,  and  more 
liberal  principles  of  legillation,  to  recommend 
to  his  Itudies  the  notorious  Patriarcha  of  Sir 
Robert  FiUner-  which  erroneous  work,  the 
great  Locke,  in  order  to  check  the  11  range 
prejudices  of  the  times,  thought  proper  to 
conliderand  confute  in  the  moll  rational  trea- 
tife  on  Government  ever  written. 

This  Ihort  hiitory  will  account,  not  only 
for  the  opinion  which  gave  rife  to  it,  but  for 
many  events  and  clrcumllances  of  the  pre- 
fent  *****. — If  there  fliould  alfo  appear, 
at  any  time,  a  ftrong  partiality  towards  a 
(landing  army,  or  an  eager  fondnefs  for  thofe 
military  raree-lhows  called  Reviews,  thefe 
and  fimllar  propenfities  may  be  traced  to  the 
iame  fource. 

I  3  obtained. 
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obtained,  the  odium  that  reflis  upon 
ic  in  the  minds  of  the  People 
would  foon  be  wiped  away.  It  is' 
not  the  profeffion  of  a  Soldier,  but 
the  ignorance  of  its  profefTors,  that 
renders  it  obnoxious.  A  few  fuch 
officers  as  General  Wolfe  would 
make  the  Military  a  popular  Cha- 
rafter*. 

I  feel  a  great  degree  of  refpe6t 
for  thofc  Men  of  Rank  and  Fortune 

who 

*  I  {hould  be  forry  to  fee  the  time  when 
fuch  an  event  fhould  take  place.  As  an 
EngUftiman,  and  a  friend  to  the  Civil  Power, 
1  tremble  at  the  idea  of  an  avowed  ftanding 
army,  which,  I  fear,  would  foon  trample 
upon  it :  but,  as  I  do  not  thiok  that  great 
abilities  in  our  military  commanders  would 
forward  this  dangerous  meafure,  1  fhould 
wifh  to  fee  military  promotions  the  reward  of 
profeffional  merit.  The  praftice  of  pur- 
chafing  comniiffions,  depreffes  the  military 

fpirit. 
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who  qualify  themftlves  to  benefit 
their  Country  -,  and  no  fmall  degree 

of 

fpiiit,  damps  emulation,  takes  away  that 
fenfe  of  obligation  to  aiftivity  and  induilry 
which  gratitude  infpires  towards  a  Benefac- 
tor, and  dilheartens  thole  from  fpirited  exer- 
tions and  attentive  application,  who  have  not 
money  to  purchafe  that  preferment  which 
merit  alone  fo  nreiy  attains.  I  could  name 
a  regiment  whe  ein  there  is  an  allowed  good 
-  officer,  v/ho,  I  believe,  was  a  lieutenant  in  it 
before  his  prefent  lieutenant-colonel  was  born, 
and  who,  if  he  has  not  been  preferred  with- 
in thefe  two  or  three  years,  is  a  lieutenant  at 
this  hour.  Men,  who  have  the  fortune  to 
purchafe  rank,  think  not  of  acquiring  it  by 
any  other  means.  The  Army  is  a  genteel 
profeffion,  produces  good  inteiefl  for  money 
laid  our,  and,  in  general,  gives  ample  indul- 
gence to  a  lazy  difpofition ; — all  of  which 
would  help  to  preferve  it  in  fomc  fisiure, 
though  there  were  not  a  fpark  of  military 
fpirit  in  the  Nation. 

1  have  been  informed  that  Lord  Cornwallis, 

when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  his 

prefent  regiment,  requefted  his  Majefty,  that 

the  Corp  from  which  he  was  feparated  might 

I  4  rife 
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of  obligation,  when  they  have  ex- 
erted their  talents  in  fo  good  a  caufe. 

1  do 

rife  in  a  regular  gradation  of  preferment. 
Whether  this  requeii:  was  gratified,  or,  if  it 
was,  whether  it  is  now  remembered,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  it  certainly  did  great  honour  to  the 
noble  Lord  who  made  it,  and  (hewed  that  zeal 
for  the  fervice  which  he  has  fmce  manifefled 
on  many  trying  occalions. 

Notwithlianding  the  powerful  partiality 
which  may  be  entertained  in  fome  breaRs  for 
the  milifary  power,  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
thought  prudent  to  avow  it :  even  the  fchemc 
of  erefting  barracks,  and  thus  forming  the 
ground-work  of  feparation  between  the  Ar- 
my and  the  People,  has  hitherto  been  a  mat- 
ter only  of  fecret  wifh  and  private  fpecu- 
lation. 

This  furely  is  an  sera  of  inconfiftencies ;  or, 
confidering  fiich  an  evident  partiality  to  the 
military  profeffion,  I  fhould  be  furprifed 
that  Lord  Effingham,  who  is  the  only  No- 
bleman, I  believe,  in  this  reign,  whom  a  mi- 
litary fpirit  has  led  to  the  Camps  of  foreign 
Nations,  was  not  permitted,  as  I  am  well  in- 
formcdj  to  retain  his  rank,  when  he  refign- 
1  ed 
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I  do  not  except  the  other  and  infe- 
rior ranks  of  the  People  ;  but  1  par- 
ticularize the  higher  orders,  be- 
caufe,  forry  am  I  to  fay  it,  they  are 
become  a  very  corrupt  Body  of 
Men  ;  and  I  confider  the  very  bene- 
ficial influence  which  would  arife 
from  a  virtuous  Nobility.  When 
pleafure  and  diffipation  ccafe  to  be 
profcfTions,  fome  more  laudable  ob- 
jeds  would  be  purfued,  to  their  own 
Honour,  the  welfare  of  their  Coun- 
try, and  the  good  order  of  the  in- 
ferior People,  who  are  too  much 
difpofed  to  copy  the  dt-gcneracy  ot 
their  fuperiors. — I  wifh  to  change, 


ed  his  commiffion,  vvhich  be  had  obtained  by 
purchafe.  But  wherefore  do  I  mention  iu- 
confirtency  i  This  fad  only  proves,  thar,  in 
the  breafts  of  fome  men,  the  mofl;  favourite 
propeiiities  mull  yield  to  private  refeniment. 

if 
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if  poffible,  the  objedts  of  their  imi- 


tation. 


When  I  converfe  myfelf  with  Men 
of  WifJom,  Ability,  and  Confidence, 
I  feel  that  I  am  a  ****  : — but  when 
I  zm  furrounded  with  Bed-chamber 
Officers,  Chatriberiains,  Vice-Cham- 
berlains, &rc.  &c.  &c.  all  real  im- 
portance feems  to  forfake  me  ;  I  am 
then  nothing  more  than  the  firfl:  Fi-. 
gure  in  the  Puppet-lhow. 


D- 
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J) of  N ■  — ,t7?-/^'<5«=«'5^ '^<*/>/  ^ 


THE  true  charafleriftic  fpirit 
of  Englifh  Nobility  lives  in 
the  Houfe  of  Percy.  Magnificence 
without  Diffipation,  Expence  with- 
out Negligence,  Hofpitality  with- 
out Profufion,  mark  the  conduct 
of  this  Family.  The  moft  fplendid 
defigns  are  executed,  the  moft  fuir- 
able  appearance  preferved  ;  and  I 
do  not  hear  of  one  clamorous  Cre- 
ditor, or  one  mortgaged  eftate. 
The  Magnificence  of  Alnwick^  the 
Elegance  of  Sion^  and  the  Statelinefs 
of  Northumberland  Houfe,  are  all' 
fupported  in  an  unrivalled  fplendor, 

while 
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while  a  juft,  fenfible,  and  wife  ceco- 
nomy  governs  and  direds  the 
whole. 

What  a  great  addition  to  a  great 
ellate  is  the  careful  management  of 
it !— When  a  Man  of  high  rank  is  fo 
wife  as  not  to  think  it  beneath  him 
to  infpe6l  his  own  affairs,  and  pre- 
fei  ve  himfelf,  by  a  neceffary  vigi- 
lance, from  fraud  and  impofuion  ; 
'when,  if  he  plays,  he  limits  his  ha- 
zards, and,  if  he  makes  any  public 
difplay  of  his  magnificence,  holds  a 
previous  confultation  with  the  pow- 
ers of  his  purfc ;  he  afts  confiftent- 
ly  with  the  character  of  a  prudent 
Man,  and  is,  thereby,  prevented 
from  doing  any  thing  inconfiftent 
with  his  character  as  a  Nobleman. 


It 
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It  is  thought  by  too  many  to 
be  a  mark  of  greatnefs  of  mind,  to 
fhew  an  inattention  to  what  are 
called  little  things  ;  and  that  it 
is  beneath  a  great  Man  to  think 
about  familyceconomies  :  and  to 
this  is  owing  the  diftrefs  of  many 
Men  of  Rank  and  Fortune.  There 
are  feveral  perfuns  who  have  come 
within  the  circle  of  my  notice,  Men 
of  acknowledged  talents  and  great 
underftanding,  who  have  not  been 
able,  or,  at  leaft,  have  not  thought 
proper,  to  accommodate  their  un- 
derftandings  to  their  private  con- 
cerns ;  but,  looking  always  to  the 
greater  obje(fts  of  human  attention, 
have  trufted  the  inferior,  though 
not  lefs  necelTary  matters  belonging 
to    domeilic    life,    to    other   Men, 

who, 
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who,  too  often,  cannot  refift  the 
temptation  which  fuch  confidence 
throws  before  them.  This  having 
been  the  cafe  with  fome  great  Men 
through  afFeftation,  and  others  from 
difpofition ;  little  Men,  who  wifh 
to  ape  their  manners,  find  it  more 
cafy  to  follow  them  in  their  errors, 
than  their  virtues  ;  and  feek  impor- 
tance from  a  refemblance  of  rhofe 
qualities,  which  difgrace  their  origi- 
nals, and  muft,  in  the  end,  prove 
fatally  ruinous  to  themfelves. 

Men  of  great  abilities  fhould, 
previous  to  any  ftep  ihey  n\ay  take 
to  their  exerting  them,  remove  eve- 
ry poffibility  of  interruption  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  fo  liable  to  obfcure, 
.and  break  in  upon  the  tranquility 

necelTary 


(  12^3  ) 
neceffary  to  the  due  and  happy  ex- 
ertion of  great  talents,  as  the  dif- 
arrangement  and  perplexity  of  pri- 
vate affairs.  Befides,  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  does  not  only  harrafs  and  dif- 
tra(5t  the  compofure  of  a  Man's 
thoughts,  but  it  will  leffen  the 
weight  and  importance  of  his  opi- 
nions on  many  occafions  -,  as  his 
public  fentimenis  and  private  con- 
dudt  mud  frequently  clafh,  to  the 
difadvantage  of  his  reputation,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  public  con- 
fidence. 

The  Nobleman  of  moderate  ta- 
lents, who  exercifes  them  with  cau- 
tion, and  condufts  himfelf  upon 
all  occafions  with  prudence,  will  be 
more  truly   refpecftable,  and  poffcfs 

more 
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more  real  dignity,  than  one  of  the 
fame  or  luperior   rank,    who,  with 
the  greateft  abilities,  forgecs,  or,  at 
Jeaft,    does  not  pay  any  attention  to 
the  Latin  adage, Nulium  numen  abefty 
fifit  prudeniia.       The  latter  may  be 
followed   with  more  noife  -,  and  en- 
joy  more  external  importance,  and 
he  may  polfefs  the  irregular  happi- 
nefs   which   they    beftow  •,     but   the 
former,    purfuing  a  fober,  dignified 
condu(5t,  and  refting  his  honour  and 
-happinefs  upon  fomething  more  fo- 
lid  and  permanent  than  mere  exter- 
nal parade,  and  popular  acclamation, 
will  fecure  to  himfelf  a  firm  digni- 
-ty  of  characfter,  and  a  ferene,  conti- 
nued   fatisficftion    throughout    his 
Jife. 
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of    N —  ^^./yi^y/i^T-i., 


THERE  was  a  certain  honed 
bluntnefs  in  the  Father  of 
this  Nobleman  feldom  found  in 
Courts,  but  which  was  very  pleaf- 
fing  to  me.  I  never  had  the  kaft 
realon  to  think  I  was  ever  deceived 
by  him  •,  nor  was  he  wont  to  hefitate, 
as  many  have  done,  and  now  do,  in 
giving  me  a  plain,  intelligent,  and 
unflattering  anfwer  whenever  I  con- 
fulred  him.  He  owed  his  Earldom 
to  this  conduct,  which  was  given 
him  unaiked,  and,  1  believe,  totally 
unexpected  on  his  part :  it  has  alfo 
made  me  defirous  of  fhtwing  a  re- 
gard to  his  family.  I  thought  a 
Vol.  I.  K  G— -n 
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G — n  R would    become   the 

young  Lord,  and  he  has  it  *. 

'^*  A  more  fingular  cliarae'^er  than  this 
Noble  Lawyer  has  not,  I  believe,  unfold- 
ed itfelf  to  modern  obfervation.  He  pof- 
feiTed  very  conliderable  abilities,  was  an  up- 
right Jud^e,  and  ^ave  latisfa61ion  in  the 
high  olhce  which  he  enjoyed  :  but,  in  pri- 
vate life,  he  was  the  very  reveife  of  cver.y 
thin'^  which  would  feem  to  produce  dignity 
in  a  public  capacity.  In  his  youih  he  was  a 
proftllcd  Debauchee,  a-ui  the  fentiments 
and  language  of  that  charafler  were  retained 
by  h\m  to  his  dying  day. — On  his  return 
home  from  the  Adminiftration  of  Juflice,- 
he  would  not  hefitate  to  fwear  at  his  fer- 
van's,  and  be  indecent  with  his  tompanv. 
Even  the  State-coach,  I  believe,  was  not  al- 
ways conlidered  as  facred  to  challe  and  de- 
cent fpeech  ;    the  unealinefs    of  that    niin- 

bling   machine,    wnen     his    L p's    feet 

have  been  tender  fvmv.  the  gout,  has,  I  have 
been  informed,  called  forth  very  expreflive 
aifeverations,  in  the  prefence  even  of  the 
Seal?  and  the  Mace.  Nav,  I  reco'left  ano- 
ther viccafion,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
m^ikod  with  the  fame  language,  and  is  too 
rt  mnrlcaMe  to  be  pafTed  by  without  notice. 
—  The  Speaker   Onslow,   who  is    well 

V  known 
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E— .  of  D .^^ 


<X^C'<:^^yCt^ 


AMiable  Qualities  are  more  de- 
firable  than  great  ones.    They 
not   only   render   the   path   of  life 

moie 

linown  to  have  artenrled,  with  a  fcrupulou? 
regard,  both  in  public   and  private,   to  the 
dignity  of  his  character,   was  compiaining, 
on  his  arrival  later  than  ufual  at  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  on  iome  day  of  important  bali- 
nefs,   of  the   lengch   of  time   he  had  been 
flopped  in   Failia/nrnt-Jircstt    when    he    was 
informed,   that  it  had    been  owing    to   the 
obftinacy  of  a  carman,   who   had  occafioned 
the   like    delay    to    rhe   Lord  Coancclhr. — 
*'   Well,"*  faid  the  Speaker^   "    did    not   his 
*'  Lordlhip  (hew  him   the  mace,  and  ftiike 
*'  him  dumb  with  f error  ?" — '*  No,"  it  was 
replied,  "  his  Lordlhip  did  not ;  but  he  fwore 
*'   by  G — d,  that,  ir  he  had  been  in  his  pri- 
*•  vate  coach,   he  would  have  got. out  and 
"  beat  the  rafcal  to  a  jelly," — Indeed,  1  have 
heard  {ome  of  the  arch  Barriilers  at  law  de- 
clare,  that  they  have  a(5lually  feen  an  oath 
K  2  upon 
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more  even,  but  fcatter  fweets  around 
it,  which  the  children  of  Ambition 

do 

upon  hJs  lips  in  Court,  but  fome  how  or  other 
it  was  never  known  to  efcape  them. 

Lord  N was  certainly  a  very  for- 
tunate man. —  On  the  refigndiion  of  Lord 
Hardivicke^  the  feals  were  oftered  to  Lord 
Chief  Jujiice  Willes,  who  in  lifted  upon  a 
Peerage,  a  coniiderable  penfion  whenever  he 
lliould  quit  the  othce,  and  that  his  fon  fliould 
be  made  Solicitor  General,  as  the  conditions 
of  his  acceptance. — The  Miniftry  thought 
thefe  terms  too  high,  and  the  feals  were 
then  offeied  to  Mr.  Henley,  w.l)o  received 
them  upon  ihcir  own.  His  bluntnefs  did 
not  then  ;ii;pear  to  have  been  a  Court  qua- 
lity;" tor  it  was  after  a  courfe  of  feveral 
years  that  he  was  created  a  Peer,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  England ;  and'thele  honours,  1  be- 
lieve, originated  from  another  refufal. 

When  the  Earl  Ferrers  was  indided  for 
murder,  it  was  necefiary  to  create  a  Lord 
iiigh  Steward  to  prefjde  at  the  f'Jle^^nity  of 
his  trial.  Lord  Herrd^ivicke  was  the  perfon 
thought  of  for  this  purpofe,  but  he  declined 
the  honour  ;  and,  as  it  w;;s  abfolutely  neceflary 
that  this  great  temporary  officer  fliould  be 
^  Peer  and. a  Lawyer,  there  teinair.ed  no  al- 
ternative 
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do  not  know.  Men  of  gentle,  un- 
afpiring    charadlers    content   them- 

felves 

ternative  but  to  create  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  a  Peer  fur  that  purpofe. — He  had  alfo 
the  fortune  to  prefide  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery at  the  death  of  the  late  King;  an  event 
which,  as  it  occafioned  the  renewal  of  pa- 
tents, &c.  &c.  proved  extremely  lucrative  to 
his  office. 

He  knew  the  world  as  well  as  the  laws; 
and  exercil'ed  that  knowledge  with  fo  much 
fkiU  as  to  become  a  favourite  Counfellor  of 
the  Throne,  when  he  appeared  not  to  trouble 
himfelf  with  the  concerns'  of  Adminirtration  ; 
and  ratherfeemed  to  avoid  any  other  connec- 
tion with  the  Minifters,  but  fuch  as  his  office 
rendered  indifpenfible.  Plainnefs  of  fpeech 
was  now  confidertd  as  a  firft-rate  quality, 
and  procured  him  an  Earldom  ;  which  was  fo 
fuddenly  and  fiiontaneoufly  conferred,  that, 
the  Lh-cfjufticsoi  the  King's  Bench  had  not 
a  fufpicion  of  the  bufinefs,  till  the  Patent  had 
pafTed  through  all  its  forms. 

To  the  fame  happy  art  of  undifguifed  opi- 
nion it  was  owing,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  painful  feat  of  public  judica- 
ture to  the  eafy  chair  of  Prefident  of  the 
,K  3  Council, 
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felves  with  a  line  of  duty,   where 
there  is  little  danger  of  failure. 

This  Nobleman  is,  I  am  fure, 
equal  to  higher  and  more  important 
flations  than  he  now  occupies -,  tho' 
I  believe  his  difpofition  is  beft  fuited 

Council,  with  all  the  emoluments  of  that 
office,  a  large  penfion  for  his  life,  and  a 
Tellerfhip  of  the  Exchequer  for  his  fon. 

Such  an  accumulation  of  honovirs  and  riches 
has  Co  feldom  been,  in  this  age  at  lei.fi:,  the 
lot  of  plain-dealin;j  and  unaff';cl:ed  fmceritv, 
that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  for  thefe 
qualities  in  this  highly- favoured  Noblematv 
to  pafs  without  fufpicion. — Hence  probably 
arofe  the  application  of  the  following  palTage 
in  Shakefpeare  to  his  charafter  : 

This  is  Come  fellow. 
Who,    having    been  praifed    for   bluntnefs, 

doth  affed 
A  fawcv  roughnefs,  and  conflrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature.      He  can't  flatter  he. 
An  honefl  mind  and   plain,  he   mufl;   fpeak 

truth. 
An  they  will  take  it,  fo  j  if  nor,  he's  plain. 

K.  Lear- 
by 
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by  his  prefent  office ;  and  fo  proper 
IS  his  demeanor  and  condu(fl  in  it, 
that,  if  I  could  command  the  changes 
atid  chances  of  human  affairs,  he 
ihould  never  reiign  it  *.  He  is  a 
fond  Hufband,  an  excellent  Father, 
and  a  good  Man.  Alas !  how 
many  of  his  equals  might  look  at 
him,  and,  if  they  had  any  fenfe  of 
fliame  left,  blufh  at  themfelves  ! 

*  But  this  afFeftionate  wifh  has  been  fince 
fruftrated  by  one  who  makes  no  dlftinftion 
between  the  little  and  the  great,  the  fubjeft 

and  the   Sovereign. While  thefe  papers 

were  preparing  for  the  prefs,  the  moft  amiable 
Earl  of  Delawar,  fuppofed  to  be  here  allud- 
ed to,  departed  this  life,  fincerely  regretted 
by  all  who  kne-v  him;  but  by  none  more 
than  his  R---1  Mailer,  whole  regard  for  him 
has  been  well  manifefted  by  the  princely 
mark  of  kinunefs  he  has  (hewn  to  the  noble 
and  difconfolaie  Widow. 

K  4  B-T-  — 
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B of  O- . 

I  HAVE  every  reafjn  to  be  fatis- 
fied  wich  thofe  who  have  the 
fuperintende-nce  of  my  children's 
education  :  but  when  this  appoint- 
ment firft  became  an  objedt  of 
confideration,  it:  was  the  wilh  of  my 
heart  that  this  Prelate  fhould  have 
formed  their  minds,  inftilled  into 
them  the  principles  of  genuine  vir- 
tue, and  improved  their  underftand- 
ings  with  whatever  is  beft  in  human 
learning  :  and  he  feemed  to  be  the 
x)nly  perfon  who  wifhed  to  fee  this 
mofi:  important  office  transferred  to 
another. 

This  Divine,  though   he  polTefles 
all  thofe  eminent  qualities  which  in 

gene- 
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general  awaken  the  Envy  and  Ill- 
nature  of  mankind,  has  never,  I  be- 
lieve, excepc  by  one  perfon,  and 
that  very  unjuflly  *,  been  the  ob- * 
jedt  of  any  cenfure  from  the '  en- 
vious, the  backbiter,  the  ignorant, 
or  the  critic.  His  fuperior  talents, 
unrivalled  learning,  fine  taile,  en- 
gaging manners,  and  exemplary  life, 
have  united  all  in  his  praife  and  ap- 
probation.    I  thought  him  the  molt 

proper  perfon  on  the  Bench  of  B — s 
to  fill  the  See  of  the  firft  Univerfity 

in  Europe ;  and,  to  the  rare  Honour 

of   this    Prelate,     I    could    teftify 

*  This  allufion  may  be  rendered  very  in- 
telligible by  the  peiulal  of  a  celebrated 
pamphlet,  written  fomc  years  ago,  and  ad- 
drefled  to  Dr.  Warbiirton,  Bifhopof  Gloucef- 
ter,  by  a  late  Frofeflbr  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford. 

that 
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that  no  parties  were  concerned  in  his 
preferment  -,  it  met  not  with  the 
leaft  conteft  or  oppofition  ;  an  uni- 
verfal  affent  attended  his  promotions. 
May  he  long  enjoy  them  *  ! 


D of  M 

THAT  oppofition  to  public 
meafures  which  fprings  from 
party-connedtions  and  the  hope  of 
pre-eminent  employment,  when  times 
and  adminiftrations  (hall  undergo  a 
change,  has  made  feveral  difllpated 
young  perfons  of  rank  Statefmen, 

*  The  Metropolis  has  nou',  I  believe,  the 
honour  of  bciiii/ ill  the  chari;e  of  this  moft 
excellent  Prelate,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  promoted  without  any  application  oa 
his  part; — a  rare  inllance  of  great  and  ac- 
knowledged Virtue! 

turned 
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turned  dangling  Swains  into  Politi- 
cians, and  interrupted  the  progrefs, 
or  rather  changed  the  obje6t,  of 
Flirtation  :  for  it  is  well  known, 
that'there  are  Small- talkers  in  both 

Houfes  of -,  as  well  as  at  Rane- 

lagh  or  the  Pantheon. 

The  young  nobility,  and  men  of. 
rank,  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
whole  fortunes  are  not  immenfe, 
however  they  may  affeft  to  defpife 
a  Court,  wouH  confult  tlieir  own; 
intereft  to  be  well  with  it,  that  their 
time,  which  is  fo  often  burthenfome 
to  themfelves,  or  pafTed  in  vicious 
purlliits,  may  have  feme  honourable 
demands  upon  it,  and  their  puries 
receive  an  occafional,  and,  perhaps, 

necefiar/ 
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neceffary  repleniihment  for  their  at- 
tendance. 


E- —  of  B . 

I  AM  rather  difpofed  to  have  a 
perfonal  regard  for  this  Noble- 
man, though  I  remember  he  was  the 
Author  of  a  reproachful  letter  to' 
Lord  B — ,  when  he  was  abfolutcly 
fupported   by  my    fervice,     and   at 

enmity  with  his  elder  brother.  I 
believe  he  has  a  great    deal   more 

artifice  about  him  than  the  late 
Earh  He  is  certainly  a  more  manly 
charader,  and  knows  his  intereft  bet- 
ter.    He  will  not  brood  over  cafual 

difap- 
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difappointments,  live  in  all  the  fret- 
fulnefs  of  fruftrated  expectation  for 

years,  then  become  the  moft 

fubmiflive  of  all  Courtiers,  and  be 
fupremely  vain  and  affiduous  in  the 
fundlions  of  a  Court  Station  *. 

*  The  Writer  of  thefe  Obfervations  has 
taken  every  opportunity  to  honour  the  mili- 
tary characters  with  a  marked  and  conftant 
approbation;  but  in  his  fentimenis  concern- 
ing the  only  naval  Lord  who  has  hitherto 
falien  under  his  notice,  the  boafted  prefe- 
rence to  the  profeffional  Nobility  I'eems  to 
be  forgotten. 

The  Nobleman  who  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  the  piefent  fubjeftof  conflderation  is,  moft 
certainly,  a  very  excellent  marine  officer  :  he 
has  ever  been  conlidered  in  that  light  by  his 
Profeffion;  and  the  preient  firft  Commiffioner 

of  the  A > ry  bore  the  moft  public  and 

honourable  teftimony  to  his  abilities  and 
counfels,  when  he  was  a  coadjutor  at  that 
Board. — From  whence  can  it  then  proceed, 
that  here  is  fuch  a  total  inattention  tp  his 
profeffional  Character  ? 

Is 
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Is  the  idea  o^ military  prowefs  and  honour 
encouraged  with  fuch  prepofl'effion  as  to 
exclude  that  of  naval  triumihs?  Are  the 
thundtrs  of  a  fleet  at  Spitbead  driven  from 
remembrance  by  the  pop-guns  of  a  battalion 
on  Wimbledon  Common  ? — Or  is  it  poiTible  that 
an  Englifliman  can  miftake  the  real  fouice  of 
defence  and  proteclion  to  his  country,  and 
know  fo  little  of  its  hiftory,  as  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  that  branch  of  power  which 
has  almoft  glutted  her  with  Vidory  and 
Glory  ? 

I  have  no  prejudice  againft  the  Soldiery  of 
my  Country  ;  their  courage  has  my  applaufe 
and  admiration.  I  confider  them  with  the 
fame  regard  as  the  wifdom  of  the  Legiflature 
which  framed  an  A£t  of  Parliament  againft 
landing  armies.  I  regard  the  Army  as  a 
Bulwark  and  an  Honour  to  their  Country, 
whenever  (he  calls  it  to  her  fervice  ;  but  1 
would  not  have  our  foldiers  rivetted  to  the 
-Conftitution  for  ever,  to  lofe  all  habits  of 
.courage  andaftivity  in  the  indolence  of  peace- 
ful times,  when  their  Country  wants  their  la- 
bour, and  not  their  fwords.  When,  therefore., 
1  write  with  an  animated  regard  towards  our 
naval  power,  I  am  in  concord  with  the  fpirit 
■of  our  Conftitution,  and  the  true  intereil  of 
iBritain,  which  owes  its   wealth,  its  fecurity, 

'aivd 
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and  its  amazing  importance  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,   to  ii8  dominion  of  the  Sea. 

The  folloiving  fhorr  exiriidl  irom  the  writ- 
ings of  Lord  Bolingbroke  will  give  authority 
to  my  opinion.  It  is  taken  from  that  fanciful 
theory  of  a  tiuly  wife  Government  wliich  he 
has  given,  with  his  ufual  fplendor  of  didion, 
in  his  hopelefi  idea  of  a  patriot  King  ;  a  work 
though  its  general  plan  be  Utopian,  that  con- 
tains many  wife  and  prafticableobfervations. 

*'  Are  we  never  to  be  Soldiers  ?  you  will 
fay.  Yes,  conftantlv,  in  fuch  proportion  as  is 
neceffary  forthedefenceof  good  Government. 
To  eftabliHi  fuch  a  military  force  as  none  but 
bad  Governors  can  want,  is  toeflabli^'h  tyran- 
nical power  in  the  King,  or  in  the  Minifter  j 
and  may  be  wanted  by  the  latter,  when  the 
former  would  be  fecure  without  his  army,  if 
he  broke  his  Minifter.  Occafionally,  too, 
we  muft  be  Soldiers,  and  for  offence  as  well  as 
defence ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  nature.of 
the  conjunflurc,  conlidered  alvvajs  relatively 
to  the  difference  here  infilled  upon,  between 
our  fituation,  our  intereft,  and  the  nature  of 
ourftrengh,  compared  with  thofe  or  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  Like  other  ampl  ibious 
animals,  we  muft  come  occaConally  on  i};ore  ; 
but  the  water  is  more  properly  our  element, 

and 
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and  in  it,  like  them,  as  vje  find  our  greateji 
fecurity,  fo  %ve  exert  our  greateji  force,^' 

It  is  from  fuch  ideas  as  thefe,  which  have 
long  been  realized  into  habitual  principles, 

that  I  cannot  confider  the  ****  of with 

any  encreafe  of  reverence,  in  the  morning 
Campaigns  of  Blackheath  and  Wimbledon.— 
When  he  diverts  himfelf  with  the  manoeuvres' 
of  a  Regiment,  he  enjoys,  without  doubt,  an 
extreme  I'atisjfaition  ; — but  it  is  in  common 
with  women  and  children. — When  the  Guards 
are  afting  the  farce  of  the  Retreat  oi Fontenoy, 
the  foreign  fpeiftatorsfeem  to  triumph  over  us  : 
—but  when  a  British  Sovereign  enters 
upon  the  command  oi  his  Navy,  amidft  the 
thunders  of  a  fleet  that  would  awe  the 
V/orld,  be  is  a  fpedlacle  for  the  Gods  ! 


The  end  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

THE  FirnrVclome  of  this 
Work  was  offered  to  the 
P-ublic  as  a  fpecimen  of  leveral 
others  of  the  fame  kind  ^  and 
th«  approbation  it  has  received 
by  a  very  refpedable  and  c'onti- 
fiuin^  fale,  encourages  me  to 
proceed,  and  to  prefent  another 
Volume  to  the  fame  pa.tronage. 
It  appears  -to  me  to  be  an  inte- 
refling  Work ;  and  if  the  Pubhc 
fhould  be  of  that  opinion,  and 
continue  their  encouragement  of 
A  2j  it. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

it,  the  whole,  which  I  (houM 
imagine  may  extend  to  four  or 
five  Volumes,  will,  in  due  time, 
be  committed  to  the  Prefs. 

The  Obfervations  upon  the 
Gharader  and  Government  of 
King  Log,  which  were  adver- 
tifed,  and  indeed  intended  to 
compofe  a  part  of  this  Volume, 
are  neceflarily  deferred  to  th-e 
next.     - 
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CHARACTERS,  &e. 

E of  M- ■ ,.^'^^rW<'^ 

How  is  it,  that  a  Man  of  the 
greateft  abilities,,  and  who 
^oes  not  difgrace  his  charafter  by 
any  violation  of  decorum  or  good 
manners,  diould  be  the  moft  un- 
popular Man  in  the  Kingdom? — - 
From,  what  caufe  does  it  proceed, 
that  one  of  the  moft  pleafing ,  and 
accomplifhed  men  in  his  manners 
and  converfation,  Ihould  be  loved 
by  fo  few,  in  comparifon  with  wh-at 
.might  be  exped:ed  from  his  engag- 
A  4;.  ing;. 


(     s    ) 

ang    qualifications  ? — From   whence- 

does  it  arife,  that  as  a he  fiiould: 

not  give  entire  fatisfadion  in  his. 
own  C — r,  and  occafion  difguft  in- 
the  breafts  of  fo  many  of  the  pro- 
feffion  ? — What  could    induce   Sir- 

J^ —  • —  Y- — ,  who  ivas  an  ornament 

to  his  profeffion  and  his  nature,  and 
whofe  death  has  been  juHly  confider-- 
ed  as  a  conftituiionai  lofs,  to  leave 
the  Court  wheie  this  Nobleman  pre- 
lided,.  and  take  his  feat  in  another  ?^ 
And  wherefore  is  it,.. that,  with  all  his 
knowledge,  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  abilities  in  debate,  he  frequently;. 

fueaks   in  the  ■ without  the- 

kail  eficcl  or  convidiion  *. 

*  Thefe  queilions  are  very  weU  put^  and' 
snlght  be  fatisfadtorilv  anTwered*  biK  not  by, 
the  Sesionaga  who  ha3  undertaken  ic. 

Witb^ 
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With  the  greatefl  regard  for  this 
liord,  with  the  moft  finccre  admira-r 
tion  of  his  talents,  and  the  utmoft 
confidence  in  his  integrity,'  thefe  are 
paradoxes,  I  muft  own,  which  will 
require  fonne  thought,  and  candour 
into  the  bargain,  to  reconcile  to  the 
reafon  of  things;  though  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  a  cool,  well-inftru^ted^, 
and  unprejudiced  mind  might  con* 
trive  to  unravel  the  buuners. 

In  the  firfi:  place,  the  noble  Lord  is 
a  Scotchman.- — ThiSj  alas !  is  a  crime, 
•which,  in  the  opinion  of  too  many,, 
can  never  be  forgiven. — Englifh  pre- 
judice has^  fome  how  or  other,  an- 
nexed the  moll  ftrange  ideas  of  felhQi 
and  narrow  difpofitions  to  every 
perfon  who  iirft  drew  his  breatli  on 

the 
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the  otber  fide  of  the  Tweed,  whicha. 
if  the  lufplcions  were  wdl  founded; 
would  juitify,  nay  demand  the 
^reateft  caution  that  the  moft  cir- 
curnfpedb  could  i^fe  in  rhrir  conimu*- 
nicarions  with  fheir  Northern  coun- 
trymen.— ^But  t-ven  ij-  we  ftiould  fup- 
pofe  this  nitio^ial  prejuJice  againil 
the  Scotcn  to  be  more  juftifiable  than- 
I  can  poiTibly  think  it,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  thing  in  the 
charaft  r  or  conoui^l  of  the  great- 
Man,  who  is  the  fubject  of  my  pre- 
fent  confideration,  which  can  be -the 
particular  objeft  of  it. 

Among  the  many  accufations 
againft  him  which  have  reached 
my  cars,  popular  clamour,  I  be- 
lieve,  has   not    dared  to   infinuate, 

tTiae 
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that  he  has  been  guilty  of  ahy  oJEc 
cial  partialities  in  ^vour  of  his 
countrymen  i  though  I  ihould  not 
wonder,  if  many  a  wrong- headed 
Englifbman  has  been  of  that  opi- 
nion, when  even  a  truly  wife  and 
juft  determination  has  been  made 
againft  him  in  favour  of  a  North- 
Briton. — In  private  life,  he  may 
have  proteifled  thofe  of  Northern 
birth,  whom  he  thought  worthy  of 
protection ;  and  in  this  he  had  a 
right  to  ufe  his  own  pleafure :  be- 
iides,  he  might  think  it  an  indifpen- 
fable  a6l  of  juftice  and  humanity  to 
patronize  and  encourage  genius  in 
thafe,  whofe  country  would  render 
them  fo  univerfally  obnoxious  io 
this* 


c  6  y 

He  has    been  accufed  of  a  ~.  vcryv 
feifiHi   partiality    and    frienddiip   for 
certain  celebr?ted  Architeds;-.  If^  in- 
deed,  it  could   be  proved   that   the 
public   lottery,    cakubted   for   their. 
benefit,  was  contrived  by  him  with 
the  fole  view  of   paying,  himfeit   the 
large  Turns  which   he  had   advanced 
thern,  fuch  a  condudt  would  merit  a 
very  fevere  and  public  reprehenfion, 
■ — But  I  cannot,  think  it.-r— The  part 
-he  took. in  this  fcheme  might  arife 
from   an    union   of  private   friend- 
ihip,    private    intereft,.  and    public- 
benefit,  which,,  ftirely,  inuO.  be   al- 
lowed   to    compofe   a  very   perfedt 
and    laudable  motive  to  any  a6lion. 
Befides,  I   think  the  acknowledged; 
abilities  and  unmerited'  misfortunes- 
of  thefe  men,  fliould  check  all  fuii 

picion 
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'picion  againft  thofe  who  patronized 
them  in  their  profperity,  and  con- 

V  certed  the  means  of  extricating  them 
from  their  adverfity. 

Genius  is  of  every  country,   and 
will  force  its  way  to  notice,  and,  if 
^vrell  directed,  to  reputation,  where- 
ever  it  may  be  exerted,  though  in  a 
country  the  moft  diftant  from  that 
which  gave  it  birth. — It  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  at  this  time,  the  meri- 
torious  induftry  of  the  Scottifti  Na- 
tion deferves  praife  and  encourage- 
ment  from    every   Member  of   the 
'Britifh   Empire. — In  all   profefllons, 
whether    fedentary   or    adtive,   they 
may  be   feen   raifmg  themfelves   to 
eminence  by  their  perfevering  induf- 
\itty.    The  annals  of  modern  Litera- 

^tuie 
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ture  awe  very  much  of  their  fplen- 
dor  to  the  works  and  abilities  of 
men  born  beyond  the  Tweed;  and 
in  the  Naval  and  Military  employ'- 
ments  they  have  added  to  the  cele- 
brity of  Britifh  fame. 

It  is  impoflible,  therefore,  that 
-any  juftifiable  reafon  can  be  affigned, 
why  the  fuccefsful  endeavours  of 
thefe  fubjeds  of  the  common  Em- 
pire fhoiild  be  harrafied  with  the 
envy  and  oppofinon  of  thofc  who 
inhabit  the  moft  confiderable  part  of 
it;  efpecially  when  iuch  open  en- 
touragement  is  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  neighbouring  Kingdom, 
which  is  the  natural  and  profeffed 
enemy  of  this  country.  But  it  may 
hi  the  temper  of  the  times  to  prefer 

thofe 
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'ihofe  who  adminifter  to  the  luxurres, 
.extravagance,  and  follies  of  the  age, 
jJiough  they  Ihould  be  our  enemies, 
xo  thofe  of  our  own  country,  vvhofe 
^laborious  endeavours  and  ingenious 
inventions  are  only  directed  to  pri- 
vate or  public  utility. 

Jf  national  partiality  fliould  per- 
vade the  charadter  of  the  public  Of- 
ficer, and  influence  him  to  unjuft  or 
partial  decifions,  he  would  be  high- 
ly criminal,  and  deferve  the  ievereft 
.punifliments  of  the  law,  which  he  had 
difgraced.  Bur,  in  private  life,  every 
man  furely  has  the  abfolute  liberty 
©f  chufing  his  friends,  making  his 
^preferences,  appointing  his  fcrvants, 
Gx  employing  his  artifans,  fron^ 
rWhence  and  from  whom   he  may 

think 
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■think  proper,  without  the  leaft  im- 
putation. If  the  public  liberty  af^ 
forded  by  the  laws  Ihould  be  at- 
ctended  with  fuch  a  reftraint  upon 
the  freedom  of  private  life,  it  would 
not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  pre- 
serving. 

After  all,  whatever  may  be  the 
national  prejudice  which  is  attri- 
buted with  fo  much  farcafin  and  ran- 
cour to  the  Scotch,  it  is  not  with- 
out its  influence  in  the  Engiifh  and 
Irifh  Nations ;  nay,  do  v;e  not  find 
it  to  prevail  in  provincial  diftri(5ts 
and  profefiional  charaders  ?  The 
inhabitants  of  a  City  or  County  feel, 
in  general,  for  many  very  natural  and 
'Obvious  reafons,  this  prepolkflion  to 
-operate  in  favour  of  a  fellow- citizeii 
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«T  countryman  ♦,  nor  is  it  lefs  common 
among  the  fame  trade  or  profeflion, 
where  particular  clalhing  interefts  do 
not  inflame  them  into  rivalftiip  or 
competition  *, 

If  two  men,  equally  qualified, 
were  to   offer  themfclvcs  to  a  naval 

•  To  this  prejudice  the  City  of  London 
■ftands  indebted  for  the  Manfion-houfe  of  its 
Lord- Mayor ;  a  building  which,  in  whatever 
■view  it  may  be  confidered,  whether  as  to  fitua- 
tion,  internal  convenience,  external  beauty, 
or  architeftural  merit,  is  a  difgrace  to  our 
Metropolis,  as  well  as  to  our  iiaiional  taile. 
The  archire£l  was  a  Liveyman  of  London, 
and  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  and  this  was  the  only  reafon  why  his 
plan  was  adopted,  in  preference  to  many 
Very  elegant  and  beautiful  defigns  of  Grangers, 
whofe  genius  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  City  of  London,  or  any  city  in  Europe, 
However,  they  have  iince  made  fome  amends 
for  their  partial  proceeding?,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Scotchman  to  build  the  Bridge  at 
Blifck  friars. 

Vol.  IL  B  Captain 
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Captain  for  any  occafional  employ- 
ment, and  he  fhould  difcover  that 
one  of  them  had  been  a  Sailor,  I 
have  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  that 
circumftance  would  make  him  fix  at 
once  on  the  perfon  he  fhould  em- 
ploy; nay,  I  am  rather  difpofed  to 
believe,  that  it  would  form  a  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  the  Seaman,  tho* 
the  other  fhould  be  the  fuperior 
workman.  A  Soldier  would  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  fame  prcpofTcirion ; 
nor  would  it  be  without  its  effed  in 
an  Inhabitant  of  Norwich  or  of 
Yorkfhire  *. 

Not- 

*  This  kind  of  reafoning  is  by  no  means 
to  be  wondered  at  in  the  Perfon  who  may  be 
fuppofed  to  purfue  n.  However,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Reader,  1  (hall  endeavour  to 
trace  what  has    been  fo   vehemently  called 

Englifh 
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Notwithflanding   the    injufticc  cf 
the  motive,  I  am  well  convinced  chat 

naiional 

Englifh  Prejadlce  to  its  true  caufe,  without 
entering  upon  the  invidious  taCc  of  exairin:nj 
the  general  conduct  of  the  Scoich  Nation  afier 
they  have  kfc  their  own  country,  and  are  ict- 
tled  in  this. 

Every  EngliiTimsn  who  is  informed  of  the 
coi;ftitut.on  of  this  country,  well  knows,  and 
glor.es  in  knowing,  the  common  and  uni  ed 
rights  of  everj'  lubjert  of  Grtac  Brirain,  Nor 
wi;!  any  man  of  kno'.v'irdge,  tafte,  and 
erudition  deny,  that  Bnt;i{h  Literature  has 
received  unCGrr<mon  ctlebrity  from  tlie  la- 
bours of  Scottilh  Writers.  The  hitlory  of  ihe 
hQ.  war  will  afford  very  li glial  proofs  of  the 
bravery  o'  the  Scots  in  fighting  the  battles 
of  their  couniry  at  lirgc  ;  and  tne  cooimoa 
experience  of  every  man  in  active  life  muft 
inform  him  of  their  ^divity,  perfeverancc, 
and  indefatigable  induUry.  Tliele  a'e  cir- 
cumflances  belonging  to  the  Scotch  which 
every  one  knows,  and  will,  from  candid  and 
liberal  men,  receive  applaufe  and  encourage- 
ment. It  is  nOi  therefore  their  literary  fame, 
their  military  valour,  their  mntchlefs  induf- 
iry,  or  any  claufejn  riie  Acl  ol  Union,  which 

has 
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national  prejudice  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  this   great  man's  want  of 

popular 

has  awakened  fo  much  difguft  towards  the 
Scots,  as  has  appeared  within  thefe  laft  fifteen 
years  in  the  Englifii  Nation  ;  but  it  was  that 
mortifying  preference  which  the  influence  of 
a  Scotch  Favourite  and  Minifier  produced  in 
behalf  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  the  preju- 
dice and  difgrace  of  many  of  the  beft  and  moil 
able  men  in  the  Englifli  Nation. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  very  idea 
of  fuch  a  partiality  as  this  would  be  very  dif- 
treffing  to  a  People  who  idolized  their  King  ; 
and  the  confequence  cannot  be  confidered  as 
arifing  from  Prejudice,  when  Lord  —  did  not 
think  proper  to  ufe  even  the  lead  precaution 
in  confirming  their  apprehenfions.  This  pre- 
ference to  the  Scotch  did  not  win  its  way  by 
flow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  but  was  fud- 
den,  determined,  and  perfevering.  It  was 
boldly  adopted  on  the  very  firfl  moment  of 
Power  ;  it  burft  upon  us  at  once,  and  almoft 
overflowed  the  Englifh  Court.  It  occafioned 
Mr.  Finch,  the  then  Vice-Chamberlain,  to 
fhake  his  head,  and  declare,  not  a  month  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  late  King,  That  he  hardly 
kne%\}  a  face  in  the  Dra'Mingroomf  and  that  the 

ftlM 
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popularity;  and  the  fame  reafon 
may,   in  Ibme  degree,    be  afligned 

why 

feix)  he  could  recoiled  'were  fuch  as  naould  not 
have  dared  to  appear  even  in  the  Capital,  much 
lefs  at  Court  ^  during  the  reign  of  his  late  Royal 
Mafler. 

The  Englifh  perceived  now,  that  to 
be  a  Scotchman  was  the  befl,  if  not 
the  only  recommendation  to  the  favoms 
of  the  Crown  :  and  it  was  this  open  and 
ill-judged  partiality  to  the  Scotch  and  the 
Jacobite  party,  which  the  fuperior  Powers 
daily  difcovered  and  encreafed,  that  awakened 
a  fpirit  of  difguft  againft  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North,  almoft  equal  to  that  which  in- 
flamed the  breaft  of  every  real  Engliihman, 
when  they  came  to  attack  and  threatened  to 
deftroy  that  Crown  by  which  they  were  now 
protected,  encouraged,  and  lavilhly  re- 
warded. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  the  politics 

of  L- r  Houfe  well  knew,  that  fuch  a  (lep 

in  favour  of  Scotland  would  be  attempted  ; 
and  that  all  poffible  means  had  been  ufed,  and 
arts  praftifed,  to  prepare  that  Perfon  to  co- 
operate with  it,  who  could  alone  finally  fup- 
port  it. — Moderate  men,  however,  doubted, 

when 
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why  he  is  not  a  favourite  among  his 

Qwn  profefiion,  or  in  the where 

he 


when  the  opportunity  prefcnted  itfelf,  whe- 
ther the  projevf^ing  parties  would  have  cou- 
rage to  attempt  a  bufinefs  which  mud  be  at- 
tended with  iuch  evident  unpopularity  and 
ciangcr  ;  while  there  were  others,  who,  being, 
as  1  fuppofe,  better  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racters of  thofe  who  would  be  concerned  ia 
u,  did  rot  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  either  of 
its  execution  or  its  fuccefs. 

The  very  morning'on  which  the  late  King 
died,  I  had' been  walking  early  in  Hyde- 
Park,  and  was  one  of  the  firft  who  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  melancholy  event.  Cn 
my  return  through  the  Green  Park,  I  met 
an  elderly  well-drefTed  gentleman,  who  dc- 
fired  to  know  if  I  could  give  him  any 
information  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report 
which  he  had  juft  heard. — On  my  confirma- 
tion of  it,  he  replied,  *■'  It  is  of  little  confe. 
"  quence  to  one  fo  old  as  I  am,  what  are  the 
"  changes  and  chances  of  human  affairs,  par- 
**  ticularly  of  Courts,  where  the  woril  are 
**  tranfafted  J-  but,  Sir,"  continued  he,  '*  you 
*'  are  young,  and  will  often,  I  am  fure, 
"  have  dccalion   to  remember  and  apply  this 

"  obfei- 
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he  prefides'— though,    perhaps,    his 
wonderful  fagacity,   which   fo  foon 

fees 

**  obfervation, — That  from   hencpforth  happy 
**  'Mill  he  the  man  ivho  is  born  a  Scotch7nan" 

The  fucceeding  events  proved  the  truth 
of  this  old  Gentleman's  vatici nation  ;  and  it 
was  a  general  fimilarity  of  opinion,  arifing 
from  the  circumflances  already  mentioned, 
that  roufed  the  flighted  EngIKh  into  a  dif- 
dain  and  aJmoft  hatred  of  the  Scotch  Peo- 
ple.— — If,  therefore,  the  dying  embers  of 
difcord  have  been  revived  between  the  tvvo  na- 
tions;  if  the  moft  mortifying  partialities  are 
avowed,  and  willing  diftindtions  made  in  this 
Country,  to  the  prejudice  and  injury  of  the 
Scotch  ;  the-,  and  thofe  who  favour  them, 
fhould  look  to  the  true  caufe  of  the  mifchief, 
in  the  daring,  inconliderate,  and  hafty  man- 
ner in  which  Lord  B —  led  on  his  country- 
men to  poirefs,  and,  as  it  were,  feize  and  ap- 
propriate TO  their  own  ufe  the  milk  and  honey 
of  the  Englilh  Canaan. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  Englifh  Prejudice, 
but  to  their  own  hungry  Impatience,  abetted 
by  the  unreflefling,  impaflioned  partiality  of  a 
Scotch  Minilter  ot  S:ate,  that  they  owe  the 
ill-will  of  the  Englilh   Nadon. — —Indeed, 

he 
B  4 
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fees  through  chicane  and  artifice, 
and  brings  matters  to  a  quick  and 
oftentimes  an  undefired  conclufion, 
may  be  an  unpleafant  circumilance^ 
to  the  profeffing  Pleaders. 


The  ftep  which   Sir 


thought  proper  to  take,  not  long 
before  he  died,  of  changing  his  of- 
ficial fituation,  might  have  arifen 
from  circumftances  which  refledied 
no  difhonour  either  on  himfelf  or 


he  truly  deferves  the  odium  of  both  countries. 
He  awakened,  by  his  ambition  and  his  igno- 
rance, their  {lumbering  animofnies,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  a  fhort,  but  tyrannical  and  op- 
preffive  Adminiftration,  which  was  one  con- 
tinued tiffue  of  blunders,  he  contrived  to  eafe 
his  Sovereign  of  more  popularity  than  ahnoft 
any  of  his  predeceffors  ever  pofieffed  ;  and 
in  fo  compleat  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  all 
apparent  poffibility  of  his  regaining  any  pare 
of  it. 

ihc 
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the  learned  Sages  from  whom  he 
chofe  CO  feparate.  His  ill  and  de- 
clining (late  of  health  might  dif- 
pofe  him  to  leave  a  Court v/here  there 
was  fuch  a  glut  of  bufinefs,  for  one 
of  lefs  fatigue^  trouble,  and  corvti- 
nued  attendance.  —  Befides,  there 
may  be  circumftances  of  difagree- 
ment  between  men  of  equal  merit 
and  ability,  without  the  leaft  de- 
ferved  imputation  on  their  difpofi- 
tions  or  their  integrity. 

The  narrow  line  which  the  Law 
Pleader  is  obliged  to  take,  and  to 
which  he  muft,  by  length  of  prac- 
tice, be  greatly  habituated,  will  tend 
to  diminifh  the  briohteft  flame  of 
eloquence,  and  mufl:,  in  time,  give 
a  check  to  the  boldell  fpirit  of  ora- 
tory. 
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tory.  It  is  owing  to  a  clofe  con- 
finement in  the  trammels  of  Law, 
that  Lawyers,  in  general,  do  not 
fliine  as  Parliamentary  Speakers  ; — 
and  tho'  this  Nobleman's  oratorical 
talents  cannot  be  fubdued,  they  may 
have  loft  fome  of  their  general  powers 
and  energies  by  the  habits  of  pro- 
fcfiional  fpeaking,  and  the  famenefs 
of  profeflional  fubjecls. 

That  Lord  is  defti- 

tute  of  Courage,  I  cannot  think  or 
believe.  It  feems  to  me  impofiible 
that  a  man  who  has  unifocmly  op- 
pofed  the  tumults  of  popular  opi- 
nion, and  never  courted,  by  any  tem- 
porifing  compliance,  the  fmiles  of 
popularity,  Ihould  be  defticute  of 
this  virtue.* — That  he  has  been  con- 

fillent. 
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fiftent,  his  enemies  fcem  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  and  confiftency  in  his  high 
office,  and  in  fuch  varying  times 
and  tempers  as  he  has  experienced 
for  thefe  fifteen  or  fixceen  years,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  proof  of  the  mod 

confummate    courage. To    be 

ready  on  all  occafions  to  exercife  vio- 
lence, or  to  draw  the  fword,  is  mor« 
frequently  a  proof  of  rafhnefs  than 
of  the  oppofite  virtue. — And  1  can- 
not but  think,  that  the  man  who,  by 
moderate  counfels,  cool  reafoning, 
and  convincing  argument,  oppofes 
and  corrects  the  rafli  propofitions 
of  hafty  and  violent  men,  gives  a 
more  afeful  and  virtuous  proof  of 
bravery,  than  he  who  dyes  his  fword 
in  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 

How- 


(  "  ) 

However,  after  all,  the  ftrongefl 
are  but  weak, — the  beft  are  liable  to 
error,— the  moft  enlightened  un- 
derftandings  are  fometimes  clouded, 
and  the  wifeft  are  not  free  from 
folly. — Such,  alas,  is  Human  Na- 
ture !  * 

*  The  obfervatlons  upon  this  Charader 
bring  to  my  recolleiflion  many  Difcourfes 
which  I  have  heard  from  the  Pu'pit,  wherein 
the  Preafher  had  promifed  to  bring  various 
hidden  things  to  light,  to  reconcile  apparent 
contradifttons,  and  to  over-rule  the  objeftions 
of  unbelievers  ;  but,  after  making  a  few  com- 
mon remark?,  has  clofed  his  enquiries  with 
general  references  to  the  unfearchable  will  of 
Heaven,    the  myfteries  of  Religion,  and  the 

infirmities  of  human  nature. To  fay  the 

truth,— -From,  the  queftions  which  I  read  at 
the  beginnin^r  of  thefe  obfervations,  I  had  flat- 
tered myfelf  that  a  charaifter,  the  confideiation 
of  which  has  often  pfjrplexed  me,  would  have 
been  truly  and  fully  inveftigated,  and  that  it 
might  have  been  roade  to  appear  with  that 
brightnefs  with  which  all  who  are  anxious 
for  the  honour  of  humanity  v/ould  willi  to 
fee  it  encircled. 
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ILove  an  Old  Servant  to  my 
heart. — -Variety  may  be,  nay, 
it  is,  agreeable  in  moft  things; — 
but  the  folid  comforts  of  life  will 
not  admit  of  it. — He  that  has  a  va- 
riety of  Friends,  will  never  expe- 
rience the  comforts  and  advantages 
of  Friend fhip  ;  and  the  Mafter  who 
is  continually  changing  his  Servants, 
will  never  be  well  or  faithfully 
ferved. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
wages  alone,  which  hang  upon  fuch 
uncertainty,  and  are  merited  by  fer_ 
vice,  will  attach  inferiors  to  a  fupe- 
rior. — When  mere  gain  is  their  ob- 

jea, 
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jedt,  the  intereft  of  the  perfon, 
in  whofe  fervice  they  are  engaged, 
will  ever  be  made  fubfervient  to 
their  own ;  and  every  opportunity 
which  offers  to  promote  the  latter, 
will"  be  embraced  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  former. — But  length  of 
time,  and  kind  attentions  in  the 
Mafter,  will  blend  the  intereft  of  the 
Servant  with  his  own  -,  and  fuch  an 
union  is  a  great  fource  of  domeftic 
comfort. 

Servants  (hould  be  confidered  as 
humble  friends;  and  every  Mafter 
who  is  anxious  afcer  private  happi- 
ncfs,  will  endeavour  to  preferve 
them    in    that    capacity    throughout 

his    life.  -■ Bffide?,    the    general 

chara(ftcr   of  forming   and    preferv- 
ir.g  fuch   an  ceconomy  will,  prepare 

the 
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the  minds  of  thofe  who  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  fiipply  any  occafional  va- 
cancy, to  feel  the  fame  attachment, 
and  to  purfue  the  fame  courfc  of 
faithful  fervice  as  their  prcdecefTors. 

It  would  be  thought,  in  general, 
that  a  King,  who  pofTcffes  the  means 
of  rewarding  in  a  moft  eminent  de- 
gree, might  be  able  to  feeure  a  per- 
manent Houlhold,  and  be  certain,  at 
leaft,  of  the  continual  attachment 
of  thofe  who  are  to  be  employed 
about  his  perfon : — and  yet,  how 
contrary  is  this  delirable  theory  to 
the  real  faft.  Whoever  may  chufe 
to  employ  an  hour  in  examining 
the  Regifter  of  Gourc  Stations,  and 
thofe  who  fitl  them,  will  dilcover 
that  this    Nobleman    is   almoft   the 

only 
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©nly  perfon  who  has  been  in  my 
fervice  from  the  time  of  my  Grand- 
father's death  -,  and  the  ftrange  and 
fucceflive  variety  of  my  Servants, 
(ince  that  period,  has,  1  doubt  not, 
often  rendered  me  an  objed  of  pity 

to   many   a   confiderate  man. 1 

thrrik  this  Lord  is  perfonally  attach- 
ed to  me  ;  and  that  he  fincerely  in- 
terefts  himfelf  in  whatever  may  con- 
cern his  Mafter, — whether  it  relates 
to  his  own  particular  department, 
or  the  State  at  large  *, 

E— 


*  Upon  a  well-known  occaiion,  he  rnofl: 
certainly  proved  himieif  worthy  of  this  fa- 
vourable opinion,  by  the  very  afFedling  and 
lamentable  pidlure  he  drew  of  his  Mafter^s 
fituation,  who,  according  to  his  defcription, 
had  noc  bread  to  eat,  nor  coals  to  make  his 

fire. However,    iuch  faithful   Servants 

would  do  well  to  confider,  ihac  thofe  who  are 

held 
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E of  G . 

I  Should  really  conceive  this  No- 
bleman to  be  ^ne  of  the  moll 
unviable  perfons  in  this  Kingdom, 
and  that  the  higheft  pleafures  of 
Youth  cannot  equal  the  fatisfatftions 
of  this  old  Man,  who  lives  to  lee 
his  Son  enjoy  the  higheft  poll  in  the 
Kin^don)  with  honour  to  himlVit 
and  utility  to  his  Country. — This 
is  the  moil  grateful  and  pleafing  re- 
turn that  parental  care  and  tender- 
nefs  can  receive  for  all  its  fond  fol- 
licitudes. 

hefd  forth  to  the  public  pity  of  their  friend?, 
are  equally  expoied  to  the  contempt  of  their 

enemies. With  recard  to  the  CEConomicJ 

ciillrelTes  of  a  King,  ricy  and  contempt  aie 
ivnonimous  terms. 

Vol.  1L  C  Ample 
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Ample  returns  of  duty,  refpedl, 
and  regard,  may  be  made  by  many ; 
but  old-age  feldom  receives  the 
comforts  which  Heaven  has  grant- 
ed to  this  highly-favoured  Noble- 
man, who,  in  a  very  diftinguilhed 
manner,  is  not  only  fupported,   but 

even  exalted  by  his  offspring  *. 

Happy  lot ! His  grey  hairs  will 

go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace ; 
while  many  equally  virtuous  and  af- 
fedionate  parents  behold  their  chil- 

*  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  what  fatisfac- 
tion?  this  Nobleman  may  have  derived  from 
his  Son's  pre-eminence  j — but  if  I  had  been  in 
his  fuuation,  there  have  been  times  and  cir- 
cunvllances  when  iny  parental  tendernefs 
would  willingly  have  exch.irged  the  honours 
and    emoluments  for  the  fecurity  of  my  heir 

apparent. 1  cannot    think   thar,   in  thefe 

times,  a  Minifter  of  Sta'e,  or  the  Father  O''"  a 
Miniller  of  State,  would  excite  the  leaft  envy 
in  the  breaft  of  any  reafonable  man* 

dren 
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dren  gaping  for  their  fucceffion, 
and,  in  the  paternal  prefence,   hea) 

them  vvifli  for   their  death. The 

cloiing  years  of  fuch  unfortunate 
old  men  are  embittered  by  a  thank- 
lefs  race  ;  and  the  blefllngs  of  their 
laft  hours  are  accompanied  with  the 
sffiidling  apprehenfion  that  they  will 
be  bellowed  in  vain. 


of  C ji^/7e:^c 


c^^-^e^^ 


T  is  very  uncommon  to   find  the 

Wit  and  the  Politician  united: 

— The  late  Earl  of  this  title  had 


more  of  the  former  than  the  latter; 

indeed,  it  was  by  the  aid  of  the  for- 

C  2  mer 
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mer  that  he  perfuaded  the  world  he 
had  any  pretenfions  to  the  latter. — 
He  certainly  pofTefiVd  the  power  of 
being  univerfally  agreeable  ;  and  he 
who  knows  how  to  pleafe,  and  can 
direct  his  knowledge,  whatever  it 
may  be,  to  the  purpofe  of  affording 
pleafure,  will  have  credit  for  a  much 
greater  fhare  of  underftanding  than 
he  really  pofTefles. — He  knew  the 
•world  well  or  rather  ill  enough  to 
have  formed  a  bad  opinion  of  man- 
kind, and  he  adted  accordingly. 

He  poflefled  very  confiderable  pe- 
netration, and  could  examine  with  a 
very  keen  eye  the  charaders  of  all 
around  him  ;  and  it  was,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  one  of  his  common 
■amufcments  when  be  was  become  deaf, 

and 
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and  could  not  enjoy  the  pleafures  of 
converfation,  to  fkttch  the  likenefs 
of  characters  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  in  Life.  I  have  feen  fome 
of  the  principal  perfons  of  thefe  times 
pourtrayed  by  his  pen  with  elegance 
and  fagacity,  though  not  fo  free  from 
mifreprefentation  as  1  fliould  have 
expetfted  from  one  who,  writing 
them  for  amufement,  might  be 
fuppofed  to  be  free  from  preju- 
dice,— and  had  the  means  of  in- 
forming himfelf  concerning  the  truth 
of  eveVy  thing  which  he  thought 
proper  to  afTcrt,  or  to  which  he  al- 
ludes :j:, — But  what  v/as  his  reli- 
gion ?     He  had  none !     And  what 

X  This  muft  relate  to  the  Charai^crs  of 
fome  very  eminent  perfons,  written  by  this 
Nobleman,  which  have  been  fince  publillied, 
but  were,  previous  to  their  publication,  pre- 
fented  to  the  r— -1  inrpedHon. 

C  3  were 
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were  his  morals?- — The  decorums 
of  polite  life,  and  a  ftridl  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  what  is  called  Ho- 
nour ;  in  (hort,  whatever  gratifies 
mental  paffion  or  corporal  appetite, 
and  the  law  does  not  threaten  with 
its  painful  penalties*. 

Tho'  he  did   not   love   mankind, 
he  bore  himfelf  with  good-humour 

*  A  report  had   prevailed  for  fome   time 

before    Lord    C 's    death,     and   was 

really  believed,  that  he  had  at'^ually  im- 
bibed the  folly  of  Methodifm,  and  was  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  Tabernacle  Do6Vriries. 
— Nothing  could  be  rr.ore  contrary  to  his  ien- 
timsnrs  than  fuch  a  converfion  ; — but  it  aide, 
probably,  from  his  Lo  dlhip's  politenefs  to 
Lady  Huntingdotiy  in  accommodating  hfr 
with  his  Couiitry-Houfe  in  Derbyjhire,  tor  an 
whole  Summer,  where  ftie  and  the  Saints 
lived  in  luxury,  to  the  great  dilappointment 
of  the  neighbours,  who,  for  the  fiift  time, 
were  deprived  of  their  annual  prefents  of 
ver.ifon  from  liis  p:;rk ."-The  Elcil  had  taken 
it  all  tc  ihcni'tlv't  . 

an  I 
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and  polltenefs  to  all  j  and,  qualified 
as  he  was  to  enliven  that  good-hu- 
mour, and  decorate  that  polltenefs, 
it  cannot  be  matter  of  furprize  to 
any  one,  that  he  (hould  acquire  a 
confiderable  Ihare    of   popularity  in 

the  elegant  and   polifhed  woild. ■ 

He  was,  however,  at  bed,  but  a  faiil- 
ing  Cynic,  which,  in  my  apprehen- 
fion,  is  a  very  dangerous  charatfter : 
it  means  no  good  ; — and,  under  a 
fpecious  appearance,  is  capable  of 
doing  much  harm. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  wifiied 
to  overturn  the  common  notions  of 
juftice  among  mankind,  or  lelTc^n  the 
lies,  however  trifling  he  might  think 
them,  which  bind  men  to  each 
other :  he  feems  to  have  adopted 
l\i^ Machiavelian  opinion,  that  the  ap- 
C  4  pcarance 
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pearance  and  exterior  of  virtue  is  of 
confiderable     ufe    in     fociety. — His 
Letters,  which  are  calculated  to  pOi- 
ion  the  human  mind  v;ith  every  bad 
and  deteftable  principle  that  can  de- 
ftroy  the  duties  of  the   citizen,   or 
blaft  the  virtues  of  private  life,  were 
not  written    for   the  World.     They 
may  be  confidered  rather  as  a  feeret 
method   of    infuring   fuccefs    in    it» 
which  he  would  only  impart   to  fo 
near  a   relation     as     the    perfon    to 
whom    they    were   addrefled.  —  He 
nioft  certainly  did  not  wifli  that  any 
one    befides    ihould    benefit   by  the 
knowledse  contained  in  them, — and 
took  every  method   in   his  power  to 
prevent   it;    but   the  defire  of  gain 
gave  thcfe  Letters  to  the  World,,  from 
which  the    noble    Writer    believed 
they  v«re  for  ever  excluded, 

i  cm 
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I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  but  the  writ- 
ings of  Wits  have  done  more  harm 
to  mankind  than  the  corruption  of 
Statefmen,  the  knavery  of  Sharpers^ 
and  the  hypocrify  of  Priefts.  The 
works  of  Movfieur  de  Voltaire  have 
been  produftive  of  much  more  mif- 
chief  to  religion,  than  all  the  ferious 
arguments  of  all  the  voluminous  infi- 
del writers   that   have  ever  difgraced 

the    prefs. That    lively    raillery 

which  betrays  the  reader  into  incon- 
fiderate  applaufe,  and  thofe  new  and 
unexpedled  drolleries  which  difarni 
the  mod  ferious  of  their  gravity^ 
are  weapons  too  well  calculated  to 
aft  with  effcdt  in  an  age  fo  carelefs 
of  im.portant  concerns,  and  fo  eager 
after  novelty,  ns  this  wherein  we- 
live.     In  fpite  of  all  Lord  Shaftes- 
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BURY*s  folemn  and  polidied  reafon- 
ings,  if  Falfhood  has  the  laugh  on 
its  fide,' — Truth  herfclf  will  always 
find  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
maintain  her  ground. 

I  could  never  bring  myfelf  to  re- 
fleft  without  fmiling,  on  the  penal- 
ties which  this  Nobleman  had  charg- 
ed upon  his  SuccefiTor,  in  cafe  he 
fiiould  be  guilty  of  particular  excef- 
fes ;  fuch  as  gaming  for  more  than 
a  certain  fum, — keeping  hounds, 
race-horfes,  &c.  &c.  and  it  has 
frequently  afforded  me  a  very 
hearty  laugh,  when  I  have  thought 
upon  the  recovery  of  thefe  penal- 
ties  by   the   Collegiate    Church   of 

Si,  Peter,  JVeJlminjler*. ^It   was, 

cer- 

*  The  Lawyer  who  made  this  Nobleman's 
Will  could  not  refrain  from  feiling  when  he 

received 
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certainly,  a  new  mode  of  rendering 
the  Church  inftrumental  in  refornr- 
ing  manners  ;  and,  perhaps,  his 
Lordfliip  thought,  the  only  efFeflual 
method  of  making  them  in  earneft. 
Indeed,  the  Earl  of  C *s  laft 


received  inftruflions  for  that  claufe  whkrh 
related  to  the  forfeiture  of  thefe  penalties: 
whereupon  his  Lordfliip  obferved,  that  he 
had  been  feveral  t'mes  engaged  in  law-dif- 
putes  with  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  of  Weft- 
minfter  ;  and  that,  whether  they  were  right 
or  wrong,  he  never  knew  any  body  of  people 
to  have  purfued  their  claim  with  fuch  an 
eager,  determined,  and  unremitting  fpirit,  as 
he  had  experienced  from  them  :  for  this  rea- 
fon,  he  thoLigiat  them  the  moil  proper  perfons 
to  be  made  the  claimants  of  a  pena  ty,  which 
he  was  well  allured  they  would  ufe  every 
poffible  means  to  obtain.  "  And  if,"  added 
he,  "  the  young  man  fhould  hate  law  and 
'*  trouble  as  much  as  !  do,  he  will  do  well 
not  to  difturb  fuch  a  neft  of  hornets  as  chey 
"  would  prove  to  him.  If  they  fhould  not 
"  get  hi'  moaey,  they  will  trouble  his  repofe, 
"  I'il  warant  'em." 

Will 
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Will  and  Teflament  is  the  fevereft 
fatire  upon  the  Clergy  I  know  of-  I 
could  wi(h  that  fuch,  or  indeed  any 
Severities,  would  teach  them  all  to  be 
as  zealous  and  attentive  to  the  fpi- 
ritual  welfare  of  themfelves  and 
flocks,  as  fome  of  them  are  to  their 
temporal  dignities  and  emoluments. 


E—  of  H . 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moll  refpedl- 
able  names  in  our  Country. — 
Many  perfons,  who  are  now  in  be- 
ing, remember  the  great  abilities  and 
integrity  of  the  judge  who  firft  re- 
cciycd  this   title;,   and  will  confirm 

every 
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every  honourable  teftimony  concern- 
ing  him. The  wifdom  of  his 

decifions,  and  the  unbiafled  tenor  of 
his  public  condudl,  will  be  held  in 
veneration  by  the  Sages  of  the  Law, 
while  the  fpirit  of  the  Conftitutioa 
and  right  notions  of  Equity  re- 
main. 

The  SuccclTor  of  his  titles  and 
fortune,  though  a  lefs  public,  is  not  a 
kfs  refpedable  charader  5  and,  both 
as  to  abilities  and  integrity,  would  do 
honour  to  any  office  in  the  Scate  to 
which  he  might  be  appointed. 

It  was  an  objc(5l  very  intimately 
ronnt-ded  with  my  heart,  tho'  it  has 
fince  become,  and  will,  while  I  live-, 

con- 
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continue  to  be  a  fubjed  of  the  moft 
lamentable  refledtionf,  ^^        ^ 
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f  Here  was  a  long  note,  which  gave  a  very 
particular,  afFedina;,  and,  I  ihould  imagine, 
authentic  hiftory  of  an  event,  which,  from  the 
horrid  circumftances  of  it,  and  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  who  are  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as 
out  of  tenderrefs  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Charader  who  was  the  facrifice,  I  have 
Jhought  proper  to  fupprefs. 

The  Editor. 
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E of  C— *«  — '.  Xai^i::^^^^^ 

IT  is  impoffible  to  confider  the 
character  of  this  Great  Man 
without  exercifing  thoughts  of  a  very 
large  compafs. — There  is  fomething 
truly  (tupendous  in  the  abilities  of 
this  Nobleman  -,  the  very  idea  of 
him  feems  to  ftretch  the  refleding 
faculties  beyond  their  ufual  tone. — 
Bold  in  his  conceptions,  indefati- 
gable in  forming  his  defigns,  adive 
in  his  execution  of  them,  poffefling 
a  fuperior,  awful,  and  commanding 
power  of  eloquence,  and  endued  with 
a  penetrating,  decifive  infight  into 
human  characters,  he  feemed  at  one 
period  of  his  life  to  foar  very 
far    above    the    reft    of    mankind. 

But 


(  4^  ) 
But  his  talents  are  formed  for  war. 
He  was  born  to  encounter  and  to  calm 
a  ftorm.  Times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity do  not  furnifti  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exertions  of  his  genius; 
indeed,  they  are  not  congenial  to  it. 
The  moft  adive  employments  of 
the  State,  in  feaibns  of  national  re- 
pole,  would  not  anfvver  to  the  vi- 
,gour  and  habitual  comprehenfions 
•of  his  mind.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  furprize,  that  his  equals, 
as  well  as  dependents  in  office,  have 
complained  of  an  impofing  fupe- 
•riority,  which  was  fometimes  faid  to 
be  almoft  intolerable.  But,  for  my 
own  parr,  I  muft  do  him  the  juflice 
to  acknowledge,  that  his  perfonal 
demeanour  towards  me  has  ever 
been  decent  and  refpedful  j   and  in 

private 
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private  confultations,  his  fleady  ad- 
herence to  his  own  particular  opi- 
nions, was  never  accompanied  with 
the  leaft  offence  or  impropriety.  On 
thcle  occafions  I  never  thought  ray 
dignity  invaded,  nor  did  he  affed: 
to  rile  above  the  charadtcr  of  a  fub- 

jeft.     My  late  Pvoyal ,  tho* 

he  did  not  love  him,  when  he  was 
difpofed  to  complain,  which  was  not 
unulual  with  him,  of  the  haugh:i- 
nefs  and  ungracious  conduct  of  fomc 
of  his  Servants,  always  particularly 
excepted  this  Nobleman,  while  he 
vfed  to  be  uncommonly  fevere  upon 
•his  near  and  noble  relation. 

The  review  of  his  Adminiftration 

is  the  review  of  a  vaft  and  compre- 

henfive  mind,   rifing  high  and  fink- 

VoL.IL  D  ins: 
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mg  low.— When  1  look  to  the  con- 
quells  of  the  iaft.  war,  and  behold 
the  eagles^  of  France  gafping  at  our 
feet  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  I 
confider  him  almoft  as  a  fuperior 
Being:  but,  alas,  I  only  turn  my 
eyes  to  rebellious  America,  and  he 
is  fallen  from  his'pinnacle*. 


*  The  tobfervations  upon  this  great  Cha- 
rafler,  though  Oiort,  have  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations. There  is  no  treating  fach  a  fub- 
je(!l  in  a  common  way.  The  note  which  I 
found  in  this  place  was  of  inch  a  length,  as  ta 
render  an  abrid^errent  neceflary.;  and  even  in 
its  abbreviated  ftate  it  was  much  too'  long  to 
be  inieried  as  a  note:  I  have  therefore  taken 
the  further  liberty  oi  removing  it  to  the  end 
of  thefe  Remarks,  where  it  will  be  found  to 
have  affumed  the  form  of  an  ElTay  upon  the 
fubjed. 

The  Editor. 


B- 
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B- of  L . 

OF  all  the  different  kinds  of 
pride,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  of  them,  religious,  pride  is  the 
worft;  arfd  of  all  Coxcorribs,  a  fpi- 
ritual  or  clerical  one  is  the  mofl:  in- 
fufferable.  Neverthekfs,  feme  men 
of  this  charader  get  very  high  in 
the  Church,  and  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, afcend  the  ladder  of  Promo- 
tion ftill  higher*. 

Epifco- 

*  If  the  younger  brother  of  an  Irifh  Peer, 
who,  previous  to  his  degrees  at  the  Univer- 
iicy,  had  never  appeared  with  the  diftinciive 
■marks  of  Nobility,  fhculd,  afcf'r  he  was  elect- 
ed to'  the  Fellowfhip  of  a  CoUtge,  and  be- 
come a  fiiarer  of  the  Founder's  chaiirable  do- 
rations,  fcddenly  afUune  ?.  gold  tufty  i'mic'hc 
fuipeft  with  great  reafon,  that  he  would  bu^- 
<o;;ie  a  very  eminent  c'ericid'  or  ipirirual 
Y)    2  Ccxcouib. 
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Epifcopacy  is  a  very  wife  ^nd  ne- 
ceffary  eftablifliment  ;  and  the  mem- 
bers oi  it,  who  prefide  in  matters  of 
the  firfl:  importance,  fhould  be  fo 
maintained  as  may  bed  promote  the 
dignity  of  their  character,  and  extend 
the  benefits  of  their  pious  example. 
But  furely  Modefty,  Humility,  and 
the  milder  duties  of  Chriftianity,  are 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  the 
higheft  ftations  of  the  Church  ;  nay, 
in  the  higheft,  they  would  be  moft 
beneficial  and  exemplary. 

I  do  not,  nor  could  I  ever  under- 
ftand,  chriftianly  fpeaking,  what 
Chrillian  bufinefs  thefe  Holy  and 
Right  Reverend   Men   have    in   the 

Coxcomb.  The  World,  I  believe,  will  agree 
with  me  in  this  particular  inllaoce,  and  pro- 
nounce my  fufpicions  to  be  well  founded. 

H 
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H — ■  of  L .      Their   refpeftive 

Diocefes,  Cathedrals,  and  Pulpits,  are 
the  proper  fcenes  of  their  mduftryj 
vigilance,  and  public  exhibitions. 

An  Ecclefiaftical  Parliamentary 
Prater  fcems  to  be  a  very  motley, 
inconfiftent  charafter  :  neverthelefs, 
if  the  removal  of  thefe  Epifcopal 
Divines  from  their  fenarorial  rights 
fhouid  be  propofed  to  a  Minifter,  I 
am  well  perfuaded,  that  he  would 
produce  fome  very  urgent  reafons, 
befides  eftablithed  and  immemorial 
Dfage,  for  fetting  afKle  the  propofaL 
And  if  it  lliouid  be  recommended  to 

ihe    Bench   of    B to    confent 

to  the  abolition  of  Tranil;ition,  and 

thereby  to  eftablifh  an  mdependency 

fo  fuitable  to  their  reverend  ftations, 

D  3  1  have 
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I  have  not  the  leafl:  doubt  but  that 
twenty  out  of  the  number  would  op- 
pofe  it  with  all  their  might.  Thefe 
are  very  pleafing,  rational,  and,  I 
think,  Chrillian  theories ;  but  it 
would  require  more  virtue,  both 
public  and  private,  and  a  greater 
zeal  for  purity  of  religion,  than 
there  is  now  in  the  world,  to  reduce 
them  into  pradtice.  But  this  is  a 
dangerous  topic  ;  and,  if  my  fenti- 
ments  fhould  be  known  to  their 
Right  Reverences,  I  might  not  only 
be  fcratched  out  of  their  books,  bur, 
what  would  be  terrible  indeed,  be 
left  out  of  their  private  Prayers. 


£- 
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E—  of  O . 

SOME  of  the  Bed -Chamber 
Lords,  I  ^av.>  already  obfcrv- 
ed,  are  much  better  calculated  for 
the  lively  Court  of  Charles  th.e  Se- 
cond,  than    the   dulnefs    and  infipi- 

dity  which  reigns  in  that  of  G 

the  ^^ .     I  have,   however,    ftum- 

bled  upon  one,  who  ferns  to  be 
fuited  to  a  more,  early  period, 
when  fir-l'oins  were  ferved  up 
for  breakfaft,  and  oxen  roafted 
whole  for  dinner.  Some  poft  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Houlhold  would 
have  been  perfeflly  adapted  to  his 
genius. 

In  that  reign  the  Yeomen  of  the 

Guards  or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called, 
^  D  4  Eeef. 
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Beef-eaters,  were  firfl  eftablilh- 
ed  ;  -  -  and  board  wages  were  un- 
known. This  noble  Lord  fhould 
have  been  Steward  of  the  Houfhold 
in  tJiofe  days.  Such  an  appoint- 
ment, from  his  knowledge  in  cattle, 
would  have  occafioned  a  very  con- 
fidtrable  faving  in  tlie  royal  expen- 
diture ;  and,  by  being  able  to  fup- 
ply  the  meat,  it  would  have  proved 
very  profitable  to  himfelf  *. 


*  It  is  Kot,  perhaps,  univerfally  knowiv,. 
that  this  Noble:t-;an  is  aucommonly  fcientific; 
in  :be  bufinefs  of  a  grazier  and  ca'cafe  but- 
cher, and  that  he  really  drivts  a  confic'er.'.ble- 
trade  in  thel'e  profeffious.  I  do  not  rrcniion 
this  circutnft  ince  as  a  mntter  of  drfgrace,  for 
i'sw  of  our  Nobility  are  fo  profitably  informed 
or  employed  ;  hct  that  the  foregoing  ohferva^- 
tions  and  njay  ivitty  comparifon  may  be  in:eU 
ligible  ta  every  reader.. 


it 
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It  was  but  the  other  day  that,  m 
pafling  through  Kenfmgton,  I  ob- 
ferved  a  Butcher  mounced  upon  an 
heap  of  ox-hides  on  horfeback  ;  his 
flriped  jacket  was  greafy,  as  it  ought 
to  be  ;  his  hat  was  equally  fattcnc'd 
with  his  jerkin,  and  a  fmall  iron 
focker,  with  a  piece  of  candle  in  it, 
was  fixed  to  its  crown.  The  whole 
of  the  figure  caught  my  attention  v 
and  more  particularly,  as,  in  mak- 
ing his  obeifance  to  me,  the  candle 
fell  from  his  hat. — It  was  a  momca- 
tary,  but  a  very  ridiculous  fcene^ 
and  by  no  uncommon  concatenation 
of  ideas,   ■  the   next  lime  Lord 

O came  into  waiting, the 

figure  of  the  Butcher  inllantly  occur- 
red to  me. 
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M— —  of  R . 

THE  general  idea  of  this  noble 
perfon's  lack  of  talents  is  a 
miftdken  one;  or,  if  he  Iliould  not 
be  allowed  to  polT^^fs  thofe  (hining 
and  fplendid  marks  of  intelieftual 
ability  which  huve  caft  fuch  a  bril- 
liant luftre  round  fome  men,  he  has 
a  fleady,  unv^avering,  mild  refolu- 
tion,  which,  dirediing  all  his  talents 
to  one  point,  enables,  them  to  a6t 
Vv'ith  no  inconfiderable  effect.  Be- 
fides,  his  amiable  charadber  in  pri- 
vate life,  which  all  acknowledge, 
his  great  p!Oj.;erty  and  parliamentary 
influence,  render  him  a  Peer  of  very 
coniitierable  conftqucnce.  A  man 
of  more  brilliant  talents  and  a  more 

aiftive 
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active  difpofition  might  be  kfs  for- 
midable at  the  head  of  an  oppofite 
party  than  the  M of  R. . 

It  is  but  a  vague  guefs  that  the 
moft  penetrating  can  make  at  the 
motives  to  human  adlions.  It  is  al- 
moft  impoffible,  amidfl  the  vaft 
combination  of  interefts  which  go- 
vern Mankind,  to  determine  upon 
the  particular  caufe  of  adion  in  the 
human  breaft  j  but  i  mufl  candidly 
acknowledge,  that  there  appears  to 
be  a  degree  of  principle  directing 
and  guiding  this  Nobkman's  con- 
duft,  which  does  not  oftep  exift  in 
Parties  and  FatStions.  He  has  not,  I 
think,  difcovered  any  views  either 
of  profit  or  ambition.  When  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Treafury,  he  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  a£ted  a  very  difinterefted 
part  ;  and  tho'  his  was  a  very  mot- 
ley, unfectlcd,  totterincr  Miniftry,, 
with,  which  I  was  diiTatisfiecl,  and 
never  heartily  concurred, — vet  it  is 
bur  juftice  to  declare,  that,  one  in- 
fiance  alone  excepted,  there  appeared  a 
very  proper,  temperate,  and  dtcenc 
demeanour  in  all  his  cfficial  con- 
cerns and  deliberations  with  me  -{-» 

From 


•j-  I  will  endeavour  to  recal  to  the  memory 
of  my  readers  a  very  fingular  circumftance 
which  happened  duiing  rhis  Admirjftration 
that  ooght  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  which 
will  fxdain  the  leafon  rl.at  coinpelK^d  this 
amiable  Lord  lo  be  guilty  of  this  one  tranf- 
greflioti. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Power  wb'ch  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  greit  fnpport  of  all  Minif- 
ters,  did  not  give  its  co-coerating  aid  to  ihe 
aieafures  of  this  Adminif  lation; — as  a  parti- 
cular proof  of  which  afTeraon,   I  ftiall  relate 

tbe. 
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From  the  .general  idea   which   I 
had  been  always  taught  to  form  of 

this 


the  following  authentic  information,  the  ge- 
neral lines  of  which  i  will  venture  to  declare 
are  true;  and  if  I  fliould,  from  the  length  of 
time,  err  in  any  trifling  particular,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  prefent  Lord  O —  — w  to  redtif/ 
the  miftake.  After  fome  meafure,  wh-ch 
was  thought  by  the  Minillers   to  be  of  real 

imporrance,   had  been  fetiled  in  the  C , 

and  the  whole  influence  of  the promifed, 

as  ufual,  in  ordtr  to  lupport  it  in  P , 

the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  with  hi?  ordinary 

bluntnefs.declired  at  Court  that  hisM 

was  in  the  Minority.  In  confequence  of  this 
allertion,  he  was  called  upon  to  explain  him- 
felf,  which  he  did  by  declaring  that  the  — 
had  pofidvely  faid  he  fliould  not  influence 
his  Serva-iits  in  their  parliamentary  conduft 
refpefting  the  meafure  already  mentioned. 
In    confequence     of     this    information,    the 

Firft  Lord  of  the  T — y  demanded  an 

audience  of  the ,  and  humbly  demanded 

the  truth  of  what  Lord  N — n  had  af- 

ferted.  In  anfvv^er,  the  whole  being  denied, 
and  the  former  promife  of  fupport  being 
repeated,   the  Mhiiller,  with  a  very  proper 


ipirir. 


'» 
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this  Nobleman,  I  did  not  expefl 
that  he  would  have  been  ever  placed 

at  the  head  of  the  T—  • ,  or  have 

entered  upon  the  arduous  tafk  of 
leading  an  Oppofition.  However, 
he  has  been  in  the  one  ;  and,  dur- 
ing his  Adminiftration,  the  dying 
embers  of  American  fedirion  were 
rekindled. — He  is  now  in  the  other 
capacity,  and,  with  his  Party,  has 
been  the  great  means  of  blowing 
them  into  a  flame.  However  honell 
his  views  may  be,  they  do  not  pro- 

fpirit,    and    to    prevent   all   future  miftakes, 

begged    his    M would    forgive  the 

liberty  he  ihould  t.;ke  of  committing  his  gra- 
cious declarations  to  paper  in  the  words  he 
had  delivered  them  ;  and  he  accordingly,  in 
the  prc/ence^  inferred  them  in  his  pocket  book. 
——However,  it  availed  nothing  ;  theHonfe- 
hbld- troops  revolted,  and  were  not  punilhed. 
for  the  revolt. 

mote 
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mote  the  peace  of  his  Country  ;»— 
Ihe  owes  him  and  his  counWlors 
but  little.  If  they  fhould  really  be 
honefl  but  miftaken  men,— nothing 
can  or  ought  to  be  faid  againll  them  ; 
for  the  bell  may  err :  but  if  a  fac- 
tious, felf-interefted  fpiric  has  animat- 
ed them,  and  their  arts  have  deceiv- 
ed the  eafy  confidence  of  their  noble 
Patron  inro  the  refolute  oppoOtioa 
to  minifterial  nieafures,  which  he 
has  fo  long,  (6  violently,  and  fo  ftea- 
dily  purfued,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  Country  that  fuch  men 
had  not  bten  born  :  but  her  venge- 
ful juilice,  or  that  of  Heaven,  may 
one  day  overtake  them  *. 

D— . 


*  I  have  ever  been  difpofed  to  expect  fome- 
thing  very  beiiC&cial  and  hcnourabl-'  tiymy 

Country- 


C     5^     ) 
I> of  R- 

AMONG    the   Lords  of    the 
Bed-Chamber   there  are  very 
fingular    men,    and     men    of    all 

kinds 

Countrymen  from  thofe  Minifters,  whofc 
fortune  has  exempted  them  from  the  need  of 
money,  vvhofe  rank  has  elevated  them  above 
the  low  views  of  ambition,  and  vvhofe  temper 
of  mind  makes   th-m  fuperior  to  both. — The 

M of  R may   be'faid,    with 

(•ha  llrifteft  truth,  to  be  aiii\\erable  to  this 
defcr»pt;on.  — —  When  he  prefixed  at  the 
T —  —  — ,  he  dildained  the  molt  allowable 
perquifites  of  his  office  ;  and  when  he  quitted 
the  Board,  I  am  credibly  inforn;ied  that  he 
left  his  fslary  behirtd  him.  Dilintereftednefs 
is  an  eminent  and  a  rare  virtue  in  a  Miniiter 
of  S;ate,  and  1  am  fully  perfuaded  this  Noble- 
miin  has  been  ever  found  to  poflefs  it  in  a  very 
fuperior  degree.  At  the  fame  time,  I  mofi 
finceiely  wilh  that  he  hr.d  not,  though  I  be- 
lieve all  h:s  actions  are  well  defigned,  em- 
■broiled  bimfelf  in  the  heat  and  violence  of 
Party.     I  flould  be^lad  to  have  ken  him  in 

a  fitu> 
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kinds    of    fingivlarity.      I    do    not 
think  that  a  more  motley   groiipc 

could 


a  fituation  to  have  "been  courted  by  bch  fides, 
and  to  have  given  weight  to  either  as  he 
thought  fit  to  fupport  them.  But  ic  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  marks  and  mibfortunes  of 
thefe  times,  that  there  does  not  exift  a  man 
in  the  Kingdom,  whofe  independence,  ratik, 
abilities,  infegrity,  and  perfona!  confeqiierce, 
can  claim  the  mutual  confidence  of  the  con- 
tending Parties.  The  prefent  day  afes  loudly 
for  fuch  a  man;  ttie  prefen:  alarming  exi- 
•gcncics  of  thife  Kingdoms  demand  fome  mo- 
derating power  that  could  heal  dilfentions; 
and,  if  not  able  to  unite  men  long  habituated 
to  oppofe  each  other,  by  any  firm  and  lad- 
ing compatt,  might  induce  them  to  agree 
upon  fome  occafional  principles  of  alfoclation, 
to  preCerve  the  r  Country  from  the  ruin 
which  threatens  her.  If  ic  fnould  be  thought 
that  fuch  a  chirafter  is  ideal,  I  fhall  apply  to 
Hiflory  for  the  portrait  of  fuch  a  man  ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  fuch  an  one  may  be 
found,  exerting  the  power  which  I  have  de- 
fcribed,  in  times  of  commotion  and  civil  fury 
wore   dangerous   and   dcilrudive    even    than 

thofc 

Vol.  IL  E 
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could    be    found     in     the    fervicc 
of    any   Potentate  in  Chriflendom, 

or 


thofe  in  which  we  have  the   misfortune  to 
live. 

Atticus,  one  of  the  beft  men  of  anc'ent 
.Rome,  was  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  what 
I  am  here  fpeaking.  This  extraordinary  per- 
fon,  amidft  the  civil  wars  of  his  country, 
when  he  faw  the  defigns  of  all  Parties  equally 
tended  ro  the  fubverfion  of  Liberty,  by  con- 
flantly  preferving  the  efteem  and  affeftion 
of  bath  the  competitors,  found  means  to 
ferve  his  friends  on  either  fide :  and  while  he 
fent  money  to  young  Marius^  whofe  father 
was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  Commonwealth, 
he  was  himfelf  one  of  SylWs  chief  favourites, 
and  always  near  that  General. 

During  the  war  between  Cafar  and  Pompey^ 
he  ilill  maintained  the  fame  conduft.  After 
the  death  of  Ccsjar,  he  fent  money  to  Brutus 
in  his  troubles,  and  did  a  thoufand  good  of- 
fices to  Antony  s  wife  and  friends,  when  that 
party  appeared  to  be  undone.  And  even  in 
that  bloody  war  between  Antony  and  Auguf- 
tus,  Atticus  ftill  preferved  the  regard  and 
friendihip  of  them  both ;  and  in  fuch  a  par- 
Jticukr  manner,   that  the  firll,  according  to 

{Cornelius 
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'orclfe where.  If  a  variety  of  Cha- 
TEcters  in  thofe  about  me  were  a 
fource  of  entertainment,  mine  would 
be  a  very  merry  life.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  a  man  fhould,  from  a 
real  preference,  pafs  the  v.'inter  at 
his  feat  in  Scotland,  and  the  fum- 
mer  in  the  metropolis  of  England; 
but,  in  good  truth,  fo  it  is. 


Cornells  Kepos^  whenever  he  was  abfent  from 
Rome  in  any  part  of  the  Empire,  fent  him  re- 
.gular  and  punctual  information  of  what  he 
was  doing,  what  he  read,  and  whither  he  in- 
tended to  go  ;  and  the  latter  gave  him  con- 
llantly  an  exa£l  account  of  all  his  affairs. 

I  cannot  brrathe  a  more  patriotic  wifh, 
than  that  the  ipirit  of  the  Roinan  Atticus 
might  animate  the  fram&  of  fome  among  the 
'Nobles  of  England. 


v. 
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L—  W—  — . 

THE  man,  who,  to  ufe  a  com- 
mon expreflion,  is  no  one*s 
enemy  but  his  own,  is  generally  con- 
fidered  with  more  pity  than  I  think 
he  deferves.  If  I  underftand  what 
is  commonly  meant  by  fuch  a  cha- 
racter, it  is  one  who  does  more  inju- 
ry to  himfelf  than  he  does  to  others ; 
or  that,  while  he  negleds  and  trifles 
with  his  own  moll:  important  con- 
cerns, is  very  attentive  to,  and  may 
be  trufted  with,  the  concerns  of 
others.  At  beft,  this  is  a  very 
foolilh,  inconfiftent  charad:er.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  one 
can  ftand  fo  much  alone,  and  be  fo 
difunited  from  Society,  as  not  to  be 

guilty 
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guilty  of  confiderable  injury  to  other 
men,  when  he  adts  in  a  manner  pre- 
judicial to  himfelf.  Though  his 
undoing  Ihould  not  be  attended 
with  the  ordinary  circumftances  of 
injuftice  which  are  generally  found 
to  attend  the  ruin  of  individuals ; 
though  no  one  with  whom  he  has 
been  concerned  fhould  be  an  imme- 
diate lofer  by  his  extravagance,  the 
next  heirs  to  his  eflate,  if  he  Ihould 
not  have  a  family,  will  have  groat 
reafon  to  complain  :  and  if  he  Ihould 
be  the  father  of  children,  they  would 
be  aggrieved  in  the  mod  affefling 
and  injurious  manner  -,  and,  after  all, 
[  the  general  intereft  of  Society  will 
receive  a  wound  from  his  weak  and 
intemperate  conduft. 

E  Q.  Accord- 
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According    to  the  general   prin- 
ciples of  Right  and  Wrong,  the  cri- 
minality of  injuftice  is  equal,  whe- 
ther we  are  guilty  of  it  to  thofe  we- 
know,  to  our  friends  and  relations,, 
©r   towards   ftrangers,    and    perfons 
with  whom  we  are  connedled  by  no 
nearer  ties  than   the  common  con- 
cerns  and   neceffitles^  of  life.     But 
when  kind  offices,   tender  affedlion,. 
and  v^hat  may  be  called  a  pure  in- 
ftindive  fondnefs   are    thrown   into 
the  balance,  and  give  a  particular  di- 
reflion  to  the  tenor  of  thefe  general 
principles  j  the  man  who  fms  againft 
them,  and,  by  being  his  own  enemy,. . 
involves  thole  who  are  nearefi:  and 
deareft  to  him  in  his  calamity, — to 
common  injuilFce  adds  the   dsepcft 
ingratitude^,  and  the  mcO:  obdurate 
infeafibility^ 

This 
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This  Nobleman  entered  upon  life 
with  every  promifing  expedbation 
which  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities 
could  give.  His  father,  by  an  oecono- 
my  the  mod  fingular  that  was  ever 
pradifed  *,  had  left  him  a  very  noble 

*  This  Nobleman  was,  perhaps,  as  fingu- 
lar an  example  of  extravagance,  oeconoiny, 
and  refolution,  as  has^  been  known.  After 
having,  by  refinements  in  luxury  and  extra- 
vagance  which  would  have  afforded  matter 
for  woijder  even  in  this  age,  reduced  himfelf 
to  the  fituatson  of  refigning  his  eftare  into  the 
hands  of  truftee?,  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors, he  retired  at  once  from  the  magnifi- 
cence of — — ,  widi  an  annuity  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  hundred  pounds /.t  <?;?«.  to  a 
fmall  hnufe  by  the  fide  of  his  park,  where  he 
lived  in  a  very  private  mmner,  to  all  appear- 
ance with  as  much  fatisfaclion  as  he  had  ever 
enjoyed  amidft  his  former  magniiicencej  and 
managed  his  annuity  with  fo  much  care  as  tcf 
be  abie,  on  a  particular  emergency,  a  few 
years  afrerwards,  to  advance  ten  thoufand 
pounds  to  his  own  truftees.  Jn  thi's  fituation 
he  died,  after  having  lived  to  fee  his  eilate  in 
a  great  meafure  recovered  from  the  load  of 
iis  former  extravagance. 

E  4  eftate: 
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cflate :  his  guardian,  Lord  Graru 
vilky  had  taken  uncommon  pains  to 
procure  him  the  beft  inflructors  *, 
and  Nature  had  furnifhed  him  with 
an  underftanding  anfwerable  to  their 
beft  endeavours.  Nor  did  the  la- 
bours of  the  Study  give  an  higher 
poliOi  to  his  mind,  than  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  World  to  his  exterior 
manners :  in  (hort,  on  his  iirft  ap- 
pearance in  it,  he  was  confider- 
ed  as  one  of  the  beft  informed, 
accoraplilhed,  and  mod  pleafing 
young  Noblemen  that  this  Country 

*  The  celebrated  and  learned  Doflor  Tof' 
hr^  known  in  the  Literary  World  by  the  titls 
of  Demqfihenes  Taylor,  was  appointed  his  Tu- 
tor ;  and  in  the  Preface  to  his  Elements  of  the 
Cl'v'd  La-zv,  a  work  cf  great  ability  and  la- 
bour, the  Reader  is  informed,  that  it  was 
tompofed   for  the    inflruction  of  his  Noble 

could 
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could  boaft.  But  pafTions,  which, 
when  violent,  nothing  can  refiftj 
blafted  this  fair  flower  in  the  morn- 
ing of  its  beauty.  The  Jove  of 
gaming*,  and  of  wine,  totally  ab- 

*  It  might  more  properly  have  been  called 
the  Luft  than  the  Love  of  Game,  as  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  wiil  fufficien.ly  prove. — In 
a  former  note  it  has  been  ablerved,  that  the 
late  Lord  did  not  live  to  fee  his  ellate  entire- 
ly free  from  all  incumbrances  ;  and  fo  great 
was  the  debt,  that  a  lo'ig  minority  did  not 
quite  efFeft  fuch  a  defirable  event.  When  the 
prefent  Nobleman  came  to  the  poffeffion» 
there  wis  ftill,  comparatively  fpeaking,  an 
inconfiderable  debt  upon  it,  which  fome  def- 
tined  Wood?,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  greatly 
reduce.  The  axe  was  therefore  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  trees  ;  and  when  they  were  dif- 
pofed  of,  the  Noble  Lord  undertook  himfelf 
to  be  the  bearer  of  the  money,  which  was  to 
a  very  great  amount.  When  he  arrived  ia 
Town,  he  went  direftly  to  the  perfon  who 
was  appointed  to  receive  it;  but  he  being  un- 
luckily from  h  me,  his  Lord(hip  as  unluckily 
went  to  a  gaming-houfe,  where  he  loft  every 
guinea  of  it. 

forbed 
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forbed  his  attention  and  faculties  ;: 
and  having  abforbed  his  eftate  into 
the  bargain,   necefiity,   in  fome  de- 
gree,  reftored  him  to  himfelf ;   and 
he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
too  neceffary  emoluments  of  politi- 
cal   employments  ♦,     and     whatever 
they  may  be,  he  well  deferves  them, 
as  he  fills   his   poll  with  care   and 
ability.     Indeed,    if  he   had   fhewn 
the  fame   attention  and  vigilance  tO' 
his  own    affairs  as  he   has  done  to 
mine,   he  might,   at  this  tim.e,  have 
been    one   of    the   moil   refpeftable 
Chara(fters  in  this  Country,  and  have- 
claimed  a  much  higher  refpedt  from 
independence,  than  he  will  ever  re- 
ceive  from  the  moft  exalted  flation.. 
The  Crown  would   then  have  difco'- 

vered. 
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vered  a  defire  to  do  him  honour,,  in- 
ftead  of  its  prefent  anxiety  to  lave 
him  from  diftrefs. 

Every  vicious  difpofuion  is  a 
misfortune  j  but  when  two  or 
more  evil  propenfities  pollcfs  a 
man  in  an  excefilve  degree,,  his 
ruin  is  inevitable.  There  are  many 
examples  of  perfons  who  have  gamed 
without  material  injury,  nor  are 
there  a  few  of  thofe  who  have  played 
with  great  fuccefs :  but  when  it  h 
joined  to  drunkennefs,  a  vice  which 
robs  the  mind  of  its  rational  pow- 
ers, deprives  it  of  making  obferva- 
tions,  or  exercifing  fl;ill,  and  takes 
away  from  the  fair  player  the  only 
fec^jrity  he  has  againlt  fraud  and  im- 

poliiionj. 
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pofitlon, — the  way  to  ruin  is  with- 
out an  obftacle*. 

Notvvithftanding   the    number  of* 
thofc  perlbns  of  rank  and  eminence 
who   arc  reduced    to  a  dependence 


*  Previous  to  this  N  ■bieirsn's  m.x-riage 
with  his  prelVnt  Lady,  Gi'i-^^'-f  ^^ — «  had  m.ide 
free  with  .1  very  e.\ir.»vaganf  cr.ricatura  which 

Lsdv  — had  draw.)  of  her;  aid  Jee- 

ing  his  Noble  Friend  loir.e  ihoa  tiaie  aftcr- 
Kards  cng;3gcd  at  fiav,  in  a  fitaation  to  h.ive 
his  pocket  picked,  thovn^ht  it  would  he  but 
frieccly  to  reprobate  him  :cr  hi?  folly.  Vlacc- 
ing,  therefore,  the  caricatjra  before  him, — 
•'^Theie.  »"——,"  faid  the  wic.  "  is  God's 
*'  venge&nce  aginft  gaming  r.nd  drunken- 
••  ncfs.''  The  iV.^r,  not  fev-n^  very  clearly, 
conceived  it  to  be  the  n-;oll  perfcS  lisentfs  of 
his  dear,  dear  ,  received  it  with  rap- 
tures. k'.iVed  it  agRin  nnd  again,  and  carried  it 
immediately  to  the  Lady,  as  the  moftpcrfeft' 
Ttprffentaticn  of  her. — She,  with  her  ufual 
|,ood  fenfe.  took  no  fi..  hi  r  r.otice  of  it ;  tho*, 
J  bebcve,  the  cr.iwinj-  is  in  her  LadyChip's 
pciieiiica  at  this  liion-.cuu 

upon 
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tipon  the  Crown  by  indulging  a 
pafTion  for  play,  I  declare,  as  an 
honcfl  man,  that  1  had  rather  have 
all  of  them  engaged  in  the  mofl  in- 
dependent 'violenos  of  Oppofitioo, 
than  fee  their  namts  on  the  Penfion- 
lid  from  fuch  a  caufe. 

Surely  the  many  ruined  familief^ 
broken  hearts,  and  fuddeo  deacha, 
which  the  lo/c  of  cards  has  occa- 
Coned,  require  a  law  to  reftrain,  and, 
if  pofSble,  to  prevent,  thofc  exceflef 
which  are  attended  with  fuch  fatal 
confcquences.  ■  When  tranquil 
times  arrive,  public  Virtue  rray  hare 
leifurc  to  confid-rr  the  mtins  of  ef- 
fcding  fuch  an  excellent  and  benc- 
&cial  purpoie. 

Th^ 
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The  impoflibility  of  giving  a  due 
attention  to  the  corredtion  of  vicious 
and  immoral  manners,  is  not  the 
leafl:  of  thofe  calamities  which  ever 
■attend  upon  public  diiputes  and 
^national  commotions. 


L—  E- 

THIS  noble  Lord  polTefTes  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  Fore^ 
cafile  wit,  and  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  rotten  part  of  the  conllitu- 
iion. 
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'ITTO,— — the  wit  excepted 


^£re. If  the — —  Bo- 
roughs were  to  be  annihilated,  would 
not  thefe  men  Hand  a  chance  of  lofing 
their  places  *? 

M 

*  The  place  which  this  Nobleman  occu- 
pies is  well  known,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained  will  afford  a  true  pifture  of 
that  power  which,   in  corrupt  times,    attends 

upon  p      ■  ■ y  influence i   and,  if  fach 

afubjeft  wereadmiffible  upon  the  Stage,  might 
be  worked  up  into  a  very  laughable  fcene.— ' 
It  was  as  follows : 

Upon  a  vacancy  of  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guards  by  death,  this  Nobleman  ap- 
plied   to    Mr.  H P m,    the  then 

Mir.ilier.  to  be  appointed  to  it;  and  fome- 
thing  very  like  the  following  Angular  con- 
verfation,  to  which  I  have  given  a  col'oquial 
form,  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  upon  the 
occafion, 

1<~ 
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M of  L— ' . 

Do  not  know  tliat  a  diftiniflion  is 
ufually   made,    though   I   think 
there  is  very  cffential  difference,  be- 
tween 


L—  F .     Upon  the  information  I- 

have  juil  received  of  the   death  of , 

I  am  come,  Mr.  P — • — ,  to  afk  for  the 
Yeomen  of  the  G  ua-^d . 

Mr.   P .      Indeed,     my     Lord,     it 

gives  me  the  greatell  concern  that  I  fhould 
be  obliged  to  deny  3'ou  any  thing, — but 
upon  my  word  it  is  already  promifed  to 
Lord  J — ■ — ':  In  any  thing  elfe,  your 
Lordftiip  may  command  my  very  beft  fer- 
vices, 

L — F .     To  be  candid   with   you, 

Mr.  F—^ — ,  and  to  come  to  the  point. 
at  once,  1  mull  acquaint  you,,  that  I  have 
long  fct  my  heart  upon  this  poll,  and  you 
very  well  know  that   in   my  family,    and  by 

ir.y  influence,  you  have  feven  good  p y 

friends.     There    are    feven    of     us,     Mr. 

Mr. 
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twccn  a  fop  and  a  coxcomb. — The 
former  title  feems  to  denote  a  cha- 

rader 


Mr.  P — — .  I  am  truly  fenfible, 
my  Lord,  of  your  powerful  and  nurrerous 
conneAions ;  1  am  alfo  equally  fenfible  how 
much  Government  is  indebted  to  you  for  a 

•very  firm,    tonrnued,   and    moft   reipedable 
fupport      Yet  what   can   be  done  ?-— -A  pro- 

-mife  is  gore  forth,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 
L —  F *-.      Mr.  P- J     there    are 

'/even  of  as. 

Mr.   P —  ^— .      If   an    abfolute    promife 

'had  not  been  given,  matters  might  have  be^'H 

■  accommodated  to  yOur  Lordftiip^-s  wifli ;    and 

'nothing,   1  am  fure,  could  equal  (he  fatisf^ic- 

'  tion   I    (hould    have  had  in   ftie>ving  a  moft 
ready   compliance  with  your   Lordlhip's  re- 

•quelK 

L F •■~.       There    are  /eveft    of 

■us. 

Mr.  P .  Tt  is,  really,  a  mod  un- 
fortunate bufinefs !  If  you  had  done  me 
the  favour  to  have  written  to  me  as  fcon  as 
you  had  notice  of  the  vacancy,  I  might  have 
been  prepared  to  put  afide  the  propofal 
which  my  brother,  the  Duke  of  N -— , 

'^mp-dc    to  me  in  favour  of   Lord  A , 

Vol.  II.  -F  ^'hen 
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rafler  which    facrifices   every  thing 
to  external   fkow  and   appearance-, 

while 


when  the  vacant  place  was  abfolutely  given 
to  him. 

L —  F —  — .     There  zrtfeven  of  us. 

Mr.  P— '  — .  I  truft  your  Lordfliip^ 
who  is  known  to  have  fo  jail  and  fo  nice  a 
fenie  of  honour,  would  never  urge  me  to  vio- 
late a  facred  engagement,  which  muft  not 
only  injure  me  as  a  Minifter,  but  as  a  Man,; 
and  throw  an  equal  dilgrace  upon  my  poli- 
tical and  moral  charafter. 

L —  F .     There  urefcven  of  us. 

Mr.  P .     Permit  me,   my  Lord,  fe- 

rioofly  to  point  out  to  your  Loidlhip,  in 
what  an  unrefpeftable  lighr,  to  fay  no  worfe, 
I  mult  appear  to  the  Noble  Lord  to  whom 
thii  poll  has  been  promifed,  Ihould  I  forfeit 
my  word   to  him   in   your  favour.     I  hope, 

nay,   I   am  fure,  Lord  F is  more  my 

friend  than  to  be  inftrumental  in  placing  me 
in  fo  dillreffing  a  predicament. 

L —  F .    Mr.  P —  — ,  there  zre/evcH 

of  us. 

Mr.  P .     Indeed,   my  Lord,  I  can- 
not   exprefs    my   concern    upon    this  occa- 

fioiu 
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while  the  fame  attachments  in   the 
4atter  are  ever  made  fubfervient  to 

the 


fion.  Is  there  no  poffiJjility  of  obliging  you 
in  iome  other  fhape  ?  Only  do  m  ihe  favour 
to  name  any  other  objefl  of  your  Lordfhip's 
wifhcs,  and  the  whole  power  of  Adminiftra- 
tion  (hall  be  united  to  obtain  it  for  you.— 
Surely,  there  are  ports  at  Court  equally 
worthy  your  Lordfhip's  ambition  with  that 
which  is  the  objeft  of  your  pref  nt  folicita- 
rion. — ^Perhaps,  my  Lord,  the  profits  of  the 
place  would  be  equally  fatisfa£tory»  if  it  was 
di (burdened  of  the  trouble  of  attendance.  If 
this  (hould  be  the  cafe,  an  equivalent  to  the 
income  of  it  is  at  your  Lordfhip's  command  ; 
I  will  venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  a  de- 
fire  of  Lord  F"—  — 's  will  be  immediately 
gratified. 

L F .     Mr.  P ,  I  came  to 

folicit  for  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guards  and 
not  for  a  penfion  ; — 1  again  repeat,  that  there 
Site  /even  of  us. 

Mr.  P .    I   hope  you  will  reftcft  a 

moment  upon  the  difgrace  which  is  thrown 
upon  his  Majefty's  Servants,  and  the  general 
proceedings  of  Governmetu,  by  the  mariier 
in  which  your  Lordlhip  has  thought  proper  to 
F   Z  ^rgc 
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%)ie  important  defigns  of  life.    Tfee 
liirft  is  a  formal  fool,  whofe  love  of 

his 


urge  your  requeft.  If  fach  a  <:onverfationi  as 
this  ftiould  get  abroad  into  the  world,  the 
dignity  of  the  chief  Officers  of  the  State 
would  be  lowered  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
Kingdom,  and  they  themfelves  would  never 
be  able  to  appear,  without  being  infulted  by 
the  cry  and  hooting  of  the  mob.  Befides, 
my  Lord,  if  I  were  to  comply  with  your  re- 
queft at  'his  tirr<e,  and  the  manner  in  which 
my  conf  lit  was  forced  from  me  Ihould  be 
known,  —  the  enemies  of  Adminiftration 
would  have  every  reafon  for  exult;, tion,  and 
it  would  be  reafonabiy  fuppoied,  that  the 
JMinifter  was  fo  weak,  as  to  be  really  alarmed 
at  the  revolt  of  half  a  dozen  votes  in  the  Houfe 
of . 

L —  F .  I  have  but  one  argu- 
ment, Mr.  P— . — ;  there  are  /even  of 
us. 

Mr.  P .      My   Lord   F ,    you 

came  here  to  afk  a  kindn^  fs  of  me  ;  do  per- 
mit me,  on  the  contrary,  to  bfg  a  ,d  fuppli- 
cate  you  to  withdraw  your  prefent  requeft, 
and  receive  the  laithful  promife  of  my  beft 
fervice  on  any  and  every  fuCuje  occafion. — 

■At 
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Ms  perfon,  ,&c.  is  a  ferious  paffion, 
and  the  bufinefs  of  adorning  it  a 
furious  bufinefs.  You  wound  his  - 
honour,  if  you  attack  his  drefs  ;■— a 
joke  upon  his  apparel  is  more  fe- 
rioufly  conlidered  than  a  farcafm  upon  ■ 

his' 

Af  prefent   it  is   JmpoiTible  to  comply  with 
your   Lordihip's   willies  ;->-with  real  concern,  - 
1  declare  it  to  be  impoffible :  and  I  am  dif- 
pofed    to     flatter    myfelf,    that'   when    your- 
Lordlhip  ha?  reficfled  cool'y  upon  the  matter,  - 
you  will   not  blame  me  for  adhering  to  my 
engagement  to  Lard  A — > -^ — ,  which  1  (hould  ■ 
moil  affuredly  have  kept  inviolable,  if  it  hid  ' 
been  made  to  your  Lordfliip, 

L F .      Wei!,  .  Mr.    P- ,  , 

fince    there    appears     to    be    an    impoffibi- 
iJty    of    obtaining    my    reqaed,    I  mull  ac- - 
quiefce ;— but  remember,   Sir,   1  again  repeat 
to  you,    that  by    G — di  there  fl;^  SEVEN 

of  Ui. 

Here    the    converfatlon   ended ;— but,    in 
fpite  of  p'omifes,  difgrace,  and  impoflibilitiesj,  = 
his  Lordthip's  argument  prevailed. — He  was  < 
appointed  to  the  poft,   and  continues  to  enjoy 
h  to  this  hour. 

F  3:  joke 
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,s  underftandingi — and  a  doubt 
f  his  tafte  in  the  important  article 
of  felf-decoration,  is  more  offcnfive 
than  a  fufpicion  of  his  virtue  or 
integrit}'".  The  other  poffefles  the 
fame  propenfities,  but  indulges  them 
with  a  lefs  marked  attention.  He 
does  not  fcent  himfelf  lefs,  and  may 
be  equally  minute  in  obferving  the 
fafhion  ^  but  this  difpofition  arifes 
from  his  fancy,  and  not  from  his 
mind  : — it  is  the  amufement,  not 
the  bufmefs  of  his  life  •,  and,  when- 
ever it  materially  interferes  with,  the 
latter,  is  thrown  afide  without  ce- 
remony and    without  regret. In 

Ihorr,  though  they  both  pofiefs  H- 
'milar  paffions  for  external  appear- 
ance and  perfonal  decoration,  they 
are  very  different  Charaders*— — 

it 
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It  is  a  ferious  objcd;  with  the  one ;— - 
it  is  only  a-  favourite  toy  with  the 
other. 

In  the  generality  of  profeflions, 
this  difpofition,  even  in  the  moft 
favourable  idea  of  it,  is  not  admilTi- 
ble.  It  is  wholly  inconfiftent  with 
the  charafler  of  a  Clergyman;  and 
the  uniform,,  clerical  habit  whicH 
the  Canonical  Laws  have  eftahlilhed, 
deprives  them  of  the  leaft  excufe  in 
aiming  at  any-  thing  beyond  the  neat- 
nefs  of  drefs.  It  is  not  only  a  vio- 
lation of  decency,  but  an  inftance  of 
the  greateft  weaknefs,  for  a  pcrfon 
in  holy  orders  to  play  the  fop,  as,, 
after  all  the  taylor  and  the  hair- 
drefler  can  do  for  him,  he  muft  inevi- 
tably fall  fo  very  Ihort  of  any  thing 
F  4  like 
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like  a  fafliionable    Beau,- — ^that    he 
becomes  even  more  ridiculous  than 
the    fools   he    imitates.      There   is- 
fomething.alfo  in  the  gravity  of  the 
l^hyfical  and  Law  profeflions,  which 
does  not  become  ihe  tinfel   appear- - 
ance   of    modern   iatliion.     But,,  in 
the  Military   iine-j    though  I   wf)uld 
not  encourage  it  evtn  theie,   a  dafli. 
of  the  coxcomical  fpirit  may  be  ad-. 
miflible  : — for  I  am  rather  difpofed5 
to  think,  that  in  adive,.  lively  cha- 
rafieiSj   this  difpofition  to  take  the 
lead  in  perfonal  appearance,,  is  no- 
thing worfe  than  a  perverted  or  idle- 
fpirit   of    emulation,    which,    when 
proper  objeds  call  it  forth,    is  ever 
ready  to  aid  the  fenfe  of  honour,  and 
quicken  the  ardor  of  the  foldier. 


it 
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It   is  univerfally  known   and  ac- 
knowledged,,  that    no    people    are 
more   attached    to    the   praflice   of 
what  are  called  effeminate  attentions 
to  their  perfonal  appearance,  or  min- 
gle fo  much  refinement  with  it,  as 
the  French   Nation ;   nor  are   there 
to  be  found,  in  any  country,    betr- 
ter  qualified  or  more  gallant  Officers' 
than  thofe  which  ferve  in  the  armies 
of  France.  When  Honour  calls,— the 
Petit-Maitres  of  Paris  leave,   at  a^ 
moment's  warning,  their  wardrobes- 
and   their    toilettes,    their  luxuries 
and   their    magnificence,   and   enter 
into  all  the  duties  of  the  camp  with, 
the    fame    ardor    that    urged   them 

in    the   career  of  fafhion. The 

objeds    are   different,   the  fpirit   is 
the  fame:     nor    have  I   the  leaft 

doubt. 
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cknibt,  but  the  noble  Lord  whofe 
name  is  now  before  me,  would  attack- 
an  enemy  with  as  much  zeal  and  in- 
trepidity as  any  Officer  in  the  fcrvice  j, 
though  his  leifure  hours  may  fome- 
timts  be  employed  in  the  minutia  and 
fiddle-faddle  of  a  dreffing-room. 


•& 


A  proper  medium  fliould  be  ob- 
fcrved  in  every  thing  ; — but  I  can- 
Bot  think  that  rude  and  unpoliflied 
manners  are,  by  any  means,  neceffarjr 
to  prove  the  courage  of  a  naval  or. 
military  coramarider- 
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D of  B Ae^cr 
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THIS  was  by  no  means  an 
amiable,  yet '  I  am  very  muchs 
difpofed  to  think  him  an  honeft, 
man.  He  was  haughty,  imperious,, 
and  infolent  in  his  general  demean- 
our*,—hafty  in  forming  his  refolu-^ 
tions,   and  generally   injudicious  ia 


*  It  Is  well  known  that  he  facrificed  every 
thing  but  his  money  to  this  fi-irit.  It  was 
relative  to  fonie  Aft  of  Parliamtnt,  and,  if  I 
miftalkc  not,,  it  was  thai:  which  was  afterwards 
paffed  for  making  the  "Ntm  Road^  which  he 
oppoiVd  wi'h  all  his  power,  and  i'olicited  the 
votes  of  his  friends  in  both  Houfes  to  aid  his 
oppofiiion.  To  the  Peers  he  condefcended  to 
fend  his  requefls  in  his  own  name  ; — but  ^he 
attendance  of  the  poor  Commons  wa;  defired 
in  his  behalf  hy  cards  in  the  name  of  his 
Steward,  Mr,  Butcher. — I  need  not  add,  thaiJ 
the  Bill  pafTed  in  fpice  of  him. 

the 
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the  execation  of  them.    He  poflelTed ' 
very  exalted  ideas  of  his  rank,  and^ 
no  very  humble  ones  of  his   abili- 
ties.     He    really    thought    himfelf; 
capable  of  governing,  this  country ; ; 
and   becaiife    his   parafites   and   de- 
pendants,   who   knew    his    temper,, 
crouched     beneath     his     authority, . 
fobmitred   to  his  tyranny,   and  pre- - 
tended    to   admire  his  wifdom,- — he 
expeded   to  find   the  fame   compli-- 
ance  every  where,  even  in  the  coun-- 
cjIs  of  his  Sovereign.     Neverthelcfs,  ., 
I  declare  it  as  my  opinion,   that  he ' 
was   an   honed  man,  and,  however 
ralh  or  miftaken  he  might  be,  that 
he  aded  from  fome  kind  of  princi-- 
pie.     And    I    found    this   opinion, - 
twhich,  I  believe,  is  by  no  means  a. 

general = 
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^general   one,    upon    the   following 
rreafons. 

The  great  obje^  of  this  No- 
bleman's life  was  popularity  j — and 
he  never  obtained  it  for  an  hour : — 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  pur- 
fued  by  the  hifs  of  popular  odium 
throughout  his  life;  and,  often- 
times,   to   the  very  great  hazard  of 

4t.  He  was,  more  than  once,  dan- 
gerouQy  afiauked   in  the   (Ireets  of 

.London, — his  houfe  was  threatened 
with  a  total  demolition, — and  in  D^ 
vonfhire  the  facred  wall  of  a  Church, 
and  the  holy  protedion  of  a  Biihop, 

-could  fcarce  preferve  him  from  the 

ifury  of  the  populace  -f. 

In 

t  It  was  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exe- 
ter, where  the  iacred  chi^radter  ^nd  venera- 
ble 
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In  a  Government  like  this,  and 
•among  a  people  fo  changeful  and 
capricious  as  the  Englifli  Nation, 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  t©  maintain 
popularity  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  impoliible  to  preferve  it  through 
life  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  the 
cafieft   thing   imaginable,    efpecialiy 

for  a  perfon  of  the  D —  of  B ^ 

rank  and  fortune,  to  be  the  occa- 
fional  objedt  of  it.  Particular  afts  of 
fpiendid  generofity  will  acquire  a 
certain  degree  of  public  good  o^:/!- 
nion ;  the  fupporting  any  patri- 
otic  meafure   will   beget    the   fame 

ble  influence  of  the  late  Prelate  of  that  diocefe 
-could,  with  difficulty,  proteft  him   from  the 

rage  of  the  people. At  Plymouth,  aifo,  be 

kad  a  itvi  days  before  been  dangeroufly  in- 
fulted.  Yet  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  and  in  the  j>ofleifion  of  one  of  the 
largell  efiates  ia  it. 

favOUTj, 
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favour,  or  the  forming  an  union 
with  the  favourite  of  the  day  will 
ht  SL  certain  fource  of  temporary 
popularity.  Thefe  methods  of  in- 
furing  to  himfelf  fome  degree  of 
public  regard  were  in  the  continual 
•choice  of  this  Nobleman,  and  he 
never  adopted  one  of  them:  nay, 
by  a  ftrange  perverfenefs  of  temper, 
principles,  or  circumftances,  he  was 
ever  in  oppofition  to  popular  favour, 
.though  it  was  the  wi(h  of  his  heart; 
and,  enraged  by  drfappointment,  he 
exerted  all  the  force  of  his  pride  to 
defy  popular  malice,  though  there 
never  was  a  moment  of  his  life  when 
an  infulting  expreffion  from  the 
meaneft    plebeian  would    not   have 

.cut  him  to  the  foul  *. 

To 

•  I  was  myfelf  a  witnefs  of  his  fenfibility 
.upon  fuch  an  occalion.— It  was,  I  believe, 

abouc 
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To  a  great  man  fond  of  poj 

trity,  and  whofe  ears   would    tingle 

with  delight    at    the    huzzas   of  a 

mob,  the  favour  of  the  City  is  ab- 

folutely  elTential ;    and   this   Noble 


about  twoyearsafter  the  conclufion  of  the  peace, 
'  that,  in  confequence  of  iome  token  of  refpeitt 
-fhewn  him  by  the  King  of  France,  (it  was 
:  faid  at  the  time  to  be  a  voluntary  prefent 
which  that  Monarch  made  him  of  his  portrait,) 
that  his  Grace  thought  a  viftt  to  Fontainhlecm 
was  neceifary  to  mark  his  refpe£t  and  grati- 
tude.— And  as  he  was  getting  into  the  boat  at 
■^Srighthelmjlone,  to  convey  him  to  the  packer, 
among  many  other  marks  of  difapprobation 
from  the  croud  on  the  beach,  one  man  in  par- 
ticular cied  out,  "  D— n  iiim,  it  is  not  the 
*'  firft  lime  he  has  turned  his  back  opon  Old 
Knglandy  I  was  fo  near  his  Grace  as  to 
mark  the  poignant  anguifh  which  his  coun- 
tenance betrayed  at  this  rude  falutation  ; — 
and  I  have  been  informed,  that  it  was  gieatly 
heightened  on  his  arrival  at  Dieppe^— hy  the 
contrafted  honours  which  the  inhabitants  of 
that   town   lavifhed   upon   him.'         He   was 

hiffed  from  his  native  ftores  as  a  t r,  and 

leceived  on  thofe  of  France  as  a  deliverer. 

iDuke 
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Duke  contrived  to  confirm  their 
hatred  of  him,  by  the  moil  ill- 
judged,   rafli,    and   unconftiturional 

Motion    in   the  Houfe   of 

againft  the  Corporation  of  London, 
that  pride,  folly,  and  paflion  ever 
fuggefted  ;  and  it  was  with  no 
little  difficulty  that  the  cool,  legul, 
demonftrative  eloquence  of  Lord 
Mansfield  could  convince  his  Grace 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  mealure, 
and  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
Motion  f.     And  all  this  hafty  zeal 

was 

f  The  violent  anger  of  the  Duke  of  B —  — 
■  againft  the  Corporation  of  London,  arofe 
from  their  opinion  being  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  Houfe  of  Peers,  relative  to  the  conduct: 
of  theSberifFs  in  burning  Number  Forfy-five 
of  the  celebrated  paper  called  the  North-Bri- 
ion.  I  well  remember  that  this  bufinefp  was 
very  much  mifunderftood  at  the  time;  the  zejil 
of  oppofing  parties,  which  was  fo  ilrong  at 
Vol.  IL  G  ^i^-t 
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-was  exercifed  in  fupport,  and  for  the 
honoyr  of  a  perfon  whom  he  after- 
wards 


that  period,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  great 
difRcuky  to  attain  the  reality  of  any  public 
.meafure.  It  may  not  be  improper,  there- 
fore, to  date  a  plain  and  impartial  account  of 
this  tranfaftion. 

In  executing  the  fentence  of  burning  the 
North  Briton  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman  at  the  Royal. Exchange,  the  She- 
riffs of  London  were  fuppofed  by  Adminiftra- 
tion  to  have  afted  with  fuch  uncommon  refo- 
lution  in  doing  their  duty,  that  they  were 
honoured  with  the  thanks  of  both  ,Houfes  of 
Parliament. 

A  motion  to  the  fame  effeft  was  alfo  made 
in  the  Common  Council  oi.Londony  when  the 
numbers  on  a  divifion  appearing  to  be  equal, 
William  Bridgen^  Efq;  then  llord  Mayor, 
gave  his  calling  vote  in  the  negative ;  and 
afligned  the  following  reafons  for  his  con- 
.dudt: 

He  declared.  That,  from  the  moft  minute 
and  diligent  enquiry,  and  from  what  he  him- 
felf  faw,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  there 
was  the  leaft  defign  of  doing  mifchief  to  any 
one ;  and  that  the  interruptions  arofe  rather 
from  the  playfulnefs  of  the  Mob,  than  any 

dif- 
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■wards  Infuked,  reviled,  and  betray- 
ed,— and  whole  friendlhip,  together 

difpofition  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  The  riot  of  the  people,  his  Lordfhip 
obferved,  was  no  more  than  is  ufual  on  iuch 
occalions,  when  there  feldom  fails  to  be  feme 
fort  of  conteft  between  the  crowd  a-d  the 
conftables.— 'That  it  was  late  before  the  of- 
ficers arrived;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  Mob  had  got  feme  of  the  faggots  which 
were  prepared  to  burn  the  feditious  Paper ; 
thefe  were  hurled  to  and  fro,  to  all  appearance 
as  a  matter  of  diveifion  ;  and  one  of  them  fell 
unfortunately  with  confiderable  force  againft 
the  front  glafs  of  Mr.  SheriS  Hurley's  chariot, 
•which  it  Chattered  to  pieces.  This  gave  the 
firil  alarm; — -the  Sheriffs  retired  into  the 
Manfion-houfe,  and  a  man  was  taken  up,  and 
brought  there  for  examination,  as  a  perfon 
concerned  in  the  riot.  This  man  appeared 
to  be  a  mere  idle  fpeftator  j  but  his  Lordfhip 
informed  the  Court,  that,  in  order  to  try  the 
temper  of  the  Mob,  he  ordered  one  of  his  own 
ferv?nts  to  be  drelTed  in  the  cloaths  of  the 
fuppoi'ed  offender,  and  conveyed  to  the  Poul- 
tiy-Compter;  fo  that  if  a  refcue  fhould  be 
tft'eded,  the  priloner  would  be  ftill  in  cul1:o- 
dy,  and  the  real  difpofition  of  the  people  dif- 
covered.  However,  every  thing  was  peace- 
able,.th€  courfs  of  juftice  was  not  interrupted, 
G    2  nor 
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,^ith  his  political   connedions  at -a 

nor  did  any  infult  accompany  the  commit- 
ment ;  whereupon  the  prifoner  wasdifchargedo 
What  followed  in  the  ad^ual  burning  of  the 
feditious  paper,  the  Lord  Mayor  declared, 
according  to  the  befl  information,  arole  from 
circum fiances  equally  foreign  to  any  illegal 
or  violent  defigns.  For  thefe  reafons,  Ivis 
^  Lordfhip  concluded  with  declaring,  that,  with 
the  greatefl  refpeft  for  the  Sheriffs,  and. a 
firm  belief  that  they  would  have  done  their 
duty  in  fpite  of  any  danger,  he  fhould  put  his 
negative  upon  giving  the  thanks  of  the  City 
upon  a  matter  that  was  not  fufRciently  im- 
portant for  a  public  and  folemn  acknowledg- 
ment, which  ought  only  to  fpllow  the  moft 
eminent  exertions  of  duty. 

For  this  refufa!,  the  Duke  of  5 —  —  moved 

the of  ,   that  the   Corporation   of 

London  fliould  be  ordered  to  attend  at  iheBar 
to  anfwer  for  their  conduft,  while  the  D —  of 
"K—  — ,  who  feconded  the  Motion,  talked  of 
petitioning  his  —  —  —  to  deprive  the  City  of 

its  charter,  &c.  &c.    However,  Lord  M — , 

with  great  coolnefs  and  good  fenfe,  explained 

:tlie  matter  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the , 

and  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  noble  Dukes 
to  give  up  a  Motion,  which  could  not  be  juf- 
tified  according  to  the  moil  rigid  principles  of 
.Reafon,  Law,  or  Liberty. 

future 
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future  period,  he  moft  humbly  en- 
treated ^^ 

From  hence  I  conclurle,  that,  howi 
ever  unfteady  and  wavering  his  prin- 
•ciples  might  be,  he  alwavs  a6led  ac- 
cording to  their  fucceflive  influencej 
or  he  nev^r  would  have  been  fo  very 
unfuccefsful  in  acquiring  the  grand 
objcft  of  his  life.'  Popularity  is  a 
coy  miftrefs,  and  though^  when  ob" 
rained,  fhe  is  fometinnes  moil  laviih 
of  her  afFrdions,  (he  muft  be  fondly 
courted  to  be  won.  -  She  flies  from 


*  This  alludes,  I  fuppofe,  to  the  Meeting 
which  he  folicited,    and  with  great  difficulty 

obtained,   of  Lord  D ,    at  the  late  Lord 

•J? —  ' 's,    where   he  was  treated  by  the 

Scot  with  the  moft  consummate  indignity,  ;'.nd 
the  moll  tranquil  indiiterence. 


G  3  the 
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the  Bally,  and  dies  away  at  the  pre-— 
fence  of  a.  Tyrant ;  and   it  was   in 
thefe  Charaders  which  the  D —  off 
jB— — endeavoured  to  gain  her  fa- 
vour.    He  thought  that  his  name,, 
for  It  had  been  her  favourite  theme 
till  it  defcended  to  him,  would  awe 
her  into   compliance,   and   that   his 
power  would  force  her  to  yield  to 
his  willies;  but  Ihe  refifts  Compul- 
fion,    nor    can    Strength   command; 
her.     As  for  his  riches,   with   which 
he  might,  I  believe,  have  gained  her 
temporary  favour, — for  Modern  Po- 
pularity, I  fear,  is  fomewhat  difpofed^ 
to  be   mercenary, — he   never  made 
her  an  offer  of  any  part  of  them;, 
and  every  other  method  he  took  to 
gain  her  good-will  ferved  only   ta= 
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difguft  her  more  and  more  agaihft 
him  i  fo  that  at  length  he  became 
one  of  the  mod  unpopular  Charac- 
ters in  the  Britilli  Dominions.  She 
had  loved  his  Anc<rflors,  and  pre-- 
pared  a  fair  and  verdant  wreath' 
of  honour  for  his  Son  •,  but  Death 
fnatched  it  from  his  brow,  and^ 
placed  it  on  his  Tomb. 

It  may  be,  without  doubt,  ob- 
jected to  thefe  Obfervations,  and 
with  fome  degriee  of  plaufibility,. 
that  what  I- have  termed  Honefty  in 
this  Nobleman's  character,  was  an 
haughty,  ftubborn,  perverfe  temper,, 
that,  troubled  with  continual  gufts 
of  pafiion?  and  encouraged  by  the 
fubmiflive  herd  around  him,  could 
G  4-  never; 
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never  poflefs  itfelf  in  a  fufficient  de^ 
gree  of  calmnefs  and  compofure  to 
form  any  noble  plan  of  adlion,  or 
yield   to   tiie  flow  operations  of  his 
languid   virtue.     It  cannot  be  fupf. 
pofed  that  I   am  partial   to  a  man, 
whofe  perfonal  treatment  of  me  was 
aiot  only  rude,    but   ignominious  *.. 
Neverthekfs,   I  do  declare  it  as  my 
firm  belief,   that  he  ever  afted  upon 
foine  principles    which   he   thought 
right  at  the  time ;  and  that  fo  far  at 
ieaft  be  was  ^n  honeft  man,  in  not 

*  In  the  sffairof  Mr.  il^ —  —  — is's  dif- 
jniffion  from  the  Offic:    c-f  Secretary  of  State 

for  Scot/and,  he   compelltd  the to  an 

abfolute  breach  of  his  word,  and  made  that 
the  condition  upon  which  he  and  his  friends 
would  engage  in  his  fervice.  The  circam- 
ftances  of  this  unparalleled  haughtinefs  and. 
fubinifficn  are  too  well  known  to  juftify  any 
^arucuUr  relation  of  it, 

facri" 
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facrificing  his  opinions  to  gratify  his 
wifhes.  Ido  not  look  into  his  mo- 
tives, they  may  be  falfe ;  I  do  not 
examine  his.  principles,  they  may 
have  been  erroneous ;  but  I  declare 
it  to  be  my  firm  opinion,  that,  right 
or  wrong,  he  always  adled  under 
their  operations ;  and,  in  an  age 
when  felf-intcreft  is  fuch  a  moving 
caufe  of  human  adion,  1  cannot  help 
confidering  with  fome  degree  of  re- 
fpedl  a  difinterefted  adherence  even 
to  erroneous  principles* 


J^jmm 
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L—  L *. 

•*'An  honeft  Man's  the  nobkft  work  of  God." 

'HIS  is  one  of  the  finefl:  thoughts- 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the 
mind  of  its  Author,  and  could  never 
have   been   better   applied   than   tc 
the  excellent  Nobleman  whofe  cha- 
rafter  fuggefted  it  to  me.     He  was 
an  ornament  to  his  rank,  his  coun- 
try, and  hfs  nature,  and  will  be  re- 
membered while  any  knowledge  of^ 
the  times  wherein  he  lived  remains, 
and  till  the  Works  o£  his  own  pen* 

*  It  is  almoftunneceflary,-!  believe,  to  ob- 
serve, that  ihe  Charader  here  alluded  to- 
nioft  be  the  late  Lord  of  this  title.  The 
Reader  will  imnicdiately  difcover  that  it 
cannot  belong  to  his  Son.  However,  it  may- 
prevent  fom'?  tViHing  confufion,  as  the  latter 
is  mentioned  ac  the  concluding  part  of  this 
Volume. 
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and  of  cotemporary  Writers  afe  for* 
gotten.  While  the  greater  part,  at" 
leaft,  of  the  modern  Peerage  will 
only  be  known  to  have  exifted  in 
the  Pedigrees  of  their  Family,  and- 
the  flattering  falfehoods  of  their 
Epitaphs-, — this  Man*s  extenfive 
learning,  indefatigable  induftry,  fine 
tafte,  polifhed  taltnts,  and  excellent 
heart,  will  continue  to  delight  and 
in(tru(5t  the  "VVorld,  while  any  tafte 
for  Letters,  or  any  fenfe  of  Virtue,, 
remains  in  it. 

As  an  Author,  h^  did  great  ho- 
nour to  his  country.  His  Hiftory 
of  Henry  the  Second  is  a  very  emi- 
nent Work,  and  well  defcrves  the 
praifes  which  have  been  beftowcd 
upon  ic  by  every  perfon   of  judg- 

menc 
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ment  and  underftanding.  I  have 
only  to  wifli,  as  every  thing  which 
relates  to  fuch  an  earlv  period  is  ra- 
ther a  matter  of  curiofity  than  of 
ufe,  that  he  had  employed  his 
excellent  talents,  and  exercifed  his 
impartial  judgment,  in  the  Hiftory 
of  fome  later  period,  whofe  events 
and  circumftances  would  be  more 
generally  underftood,  more  eagerly 
examined,  and  more  particularly 
applicable  to  the  times  wherein  we 
live, 

JHe  was  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  well-informed,  conftftutional 
Politician,  and  never  failed,  when- 
ever he  delivered  his  public  fenti- 
.ments,  to  throw  a  great  light  upon 
His  fubject,  ana  to  give  very  gene- 

tal 
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ral  fatisfaftion  to  his  hearers.  He 
Bad,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
taken  greac  pains  to  be  fully  informed 
of  the  hi  (lory  and  conftitution  of 
his  Country  •,  nor  did  he  wholly  give 
up  the  lludy  of  its  welfare  and  con- 
cerns to  the  time  of  his  deJth,  In- 
deed, he  was  a  treafure  of  hiftorical 
knowledge,  and,  though  by  no  means 
calculated  to  meddle  with  finance, — • 
upon  any  conflitutional  points,  his 
opinion  merited  that  attention  vVhich 
it  fo  frequently  received. 

In  his  charafter  as  a  Man,  he  was 
fuperior  to  every  other.  His  ac- 
tions were  governed  by  the  pureft 
principles;  for  they  were  drawn 
Jrom  the  p u reft  four ce, — from  the 
.Infpired  records  of    the  Gofpel.— 

Though 
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Though  he  poflefled  a  great  warmtk 
of  difpofition,  and  all  the  means  of 
indulging  it,  his  youth  was  not 
marked  with  any  difgraceful  follies ; 
and,  as  well  from  his  conduft  as  his 
abilities,  he  became,  at  a  very  early 
period,  a  very  diftinguiihed  charaiSter. 
'^ — He  was  a  dutiful  fon,  a  tender 
hulband,  an  atFedionate  parent;  ia 
Jhort,  to  fum  up  the  whole  of  his 
charafler,  he  was  a  Chriftian  j  and, 
amidft  the  many  afFeding  difap- 
pointments  of  hi,s  life,  he  exerted 
that  patience,  and  preferved  that 
.gentlenefs  of  difpofition,  which  adorns 
the  life,  and  is  ever  to  be  found  in 
the  heart  of  a  fincere  profeflfor  of 
'Chriftianity. 

By  fome  he  has  been  accufed  of 

beings 
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being   fuperflitions. Indeed,   k 

would  be  very  furprifing,  if,  in  i'uch 
an  ii)fidel  age  as  this,  a  perfon  of 
his  high  rank,  not  only  profefllng 
JieHgion,  but  defending  it  with 
his  pen,  (hould  efcupe  fuch  an  ac- 
-cufation. — A  being,  like  Man,  con- 
tinually agitated  by  hopes  and  fears, 
will,  in  the  varying  operacioi-s  of 
thefe  paflions,  receive  impreflions 
from  almoft  every  objecl  around 
■  him;  fo  that  the  influence  of 
.luperftition  over  the  human  mind 
and  adions  is,  in  fome  degree  or 
other,  of  a  very  univerfal  extent. — 
The  Religion  of  the  wifeft  ameng 
the  antient  Nations  was  fupported 
by  fuperftitious  obfervations.j  and, 
in  far  a  more  enlightened  age,  the 
.common  events  of  nature,  and  ordi- 
nary 
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nary  accidents  of  life,  have  had  their 
efFe<5l  upon  the  aflions  of  men  wht>- 
have  been  dignified  by  the  titk  6f 
Heroes. 

To  fay  the  truth,  Lord  L ^ — 

certainly  poffefTed  thofe  virtues  whofe 
excefies  are  the  mod  common  fource 
of  religious  fuperUition  :  fo  that  if 
his  character  had  been,  in  fome  de- 
gree, tinctured  with  this  weaknefs, 
for  in  him  it  could  be  no  more,  ic- 
muft  be  imputed  to  that  fallibility 
which  invefts  every  human  charac- 
ter. Bur,  after  all,  happy  and  ho- 
nourable will  they  be  whofe  minds 
are  fullied  by  no  greater  weaknefs, 
and  who  can  equal  the  virtue,  the 
innocence,    and   the  purity,   of  th« 

iate  Lord  L >— » 

^B= 
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B— —■  of  H— ——; 

Take  this  Man,  abilities  ex- 
cepted, to  bear  a  ma/l  ftriking 
fimilitude,  both  in  mind  and  man- 
ners, as  well  as  perfonal  appearance, 
to  the  family  from  whence  he  is  de- 
icended.  He  is  a  very  5/««r/,vandj 
■zs  I  am  credibly  informed,  adtsin  the 
lame  manner,  in  the  fuperintendence 
'cf  his  Diocek,  as  the  Stuarts  did  in 
-the   governmenc    of  a   Kingdom  *. 

Fond 


■*  The  derico-politicai  intrtgues  of  the  prin- 
cipal perions  concerned   in  the  inanagement 

'Snd  direction  of  this  D ivould    iorm    & 

■volume  :  but  I  (hall  only  obferve  at  preient, 
-that,  as  the  prefiding  perfoliate  is  faid  to  bear 
a  gieac  fimilicude  in  nranners,  temper,  &-C. 
to  his  Royal  Anceftois,  his  Levees  and  pri^ 
•vate  confultations  form  an  humble,  but  very 
faithful  epitome  of  the  Courts  of  vh^  Stuari 
Vol.  IL  H  Family, 
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^ond  of  oftentation,  impatient  of 
advice,  enamoured  of  power,  at- 
tached to  form,  eafiiy  provoked, 
anxious  to  revenge,  never  known  to 
forgive,  the  dupe  of  flatterers,  fickle 
in  his  regards,  delighted  with  pub- 

;  lie  as  well   as  private  amufementSg 

, Family,  The  difpofition  to  F^vouritifnji, 
.  among  other  fimilar  propenfities,  could  ne- 
ver have  been  greater  in  the  Monarch  than  in 
the  Prelate.  .1  mult  own,  that  it  has  occa- 
iioned  me  a  very  fenfible  mortification,  when 
I  have  feen  men  of  the  clerical  profeffioa 
fawning  to  a  B- 's  butler,  and  endeavour- 
ing, by  the  moft  humble  refpeft,  as  well  as, 
perhaps,  more  folid  tokens  of  regard,  to 
puTchafe  the  intereft  he  was  known  to 
poffefs  with  his  Lord,  and  which  not  un- 
frequcnily  could  command  the  beft  prefer- 
ments he  had  to  beftovv.  This  Man  is  fince 
iiead,  and  left  behind  him  a  very  eonii- 
,,  derabl'-  fortune,  wrung  from  the  afpiring, 
and  oftentimes  necelTuous  Clergy,  who  came 
to  the  weehiy  parade  of  a  public  day,  or 
fought  tH^  more  folid  be/iefitsQf  Episcopal 
iavQur, 

.and 
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and  inattentive  to  the  fpiritual  bu- 
finefs  and  concerns  of  his  profef- 
"fion, — he  governs  his  — — —  with 
fill  the  forms  of  a  Court,  the  fickle- 
nefs  of  a  Woman,  and  the  caprice 
of  a  Tyrant.  I  am  afiured  that  he 
has  never  been  feen  in  the  Pulpit  of 
his  Cathedral  *,  though  he  has  oc- 
cafionally  lolled  in  the  E— — 1  feat 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  and 
that  all  his  learning,  which,  how- 
ever, is  very  confiderable,  confifts 
in  the  knowledge  of  Title-pages, 
the  variety  and  varititions  of  diffe- 
rent editions  of  the  fame  Book,  the 
Biographical    Hiflory   of    Printers ; 

*  Nor  in  any  other,  except,  on  the  anni- 
vevfary  oPbis  Anceilcr's  Martyrdom,  he  once 
whifpered  a  dilcourfe  in  WeJ}r,,ivJlcr  Abbey 
-before  the  Peers  of  the  Realm. 

JEi   2  Ul 
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Jn  fhort,   the  lumber  of  the   mere 
Library  Antiquarian  *, 

It 

-  -*  It  would  not  be  believed,  if  I  were  to  af- 
feit,  that  the  moft  ready  peribn  at  the  prips 
of  a  book  in  the  Kingdom,  is  a  Bifhop.     But 

this  is  the  real  fa£t ;    and  -  Mr.  P and 

Mr.  7?— — ,   both  very  eminent  BookfellerSj, 
will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  ir.     The  former 

.  is  faid  to  profit  very  .much  by  his  Lordiliip!s 
fagacity ;  and  the  latter  had  very  near  been 
an  unfortunate  dupe   to  it.     The  anecdote  is 

.  curious,  and  is  as  follows: 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Books  for  fale  with  the  prices  afiixed,  it  is  a 
cmmon  piaftice  to  mark,  certain  well  kno\vxi 
Authors  at  fomething  lower  than  th^  current 

,  value,    by   way  of  decoying   the    purchafer. 

Mr.  R ,    as   I  am  well   informed,  h^d 

publiflied   one  of  theie  Catalogues,  and,  to 

;.  his  great  furprize,  received  an  Ofder  from  the 
£ —  of  H —  r- for  almoft  every  underva- 

•  lued  article  in  it.  He  was,  without  doubt, 
netilcd  and  difappointed  at  fuch  an  advantage 
.being  taken;. but  as   the  bool«  were   fairly 

.purchafed,  and  paid  for  according  to  his  ov/n 

.valuation,    Mr,  R- had   no   remedy.— 

However,  fome  time  afterwards,  being  in  ..a 
brother  Eookfeller's    iliop  of  eminence,   he 

thouglj.!; 
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■It  is  fingular,  that  "Mrs,  Efeancr 
Gwynn^  commonly  called  Nell  Gwym^  ' 
before  her  elevation  to  the  favour  of 
Charles  the  Second,  {hould  be  em- 
ployed in  the  loweft  occupations  in 
the  City  of// —  —  — ,  of  which  dio- 

cefeherdefcendantis  now  theB— .  • 

There  is    fomething  in   this   event, 
v/hich  may  prove  the  foiirce  of  mor- 

thought  he  faw  upon  the  flielves  the  greater 

part  cf  the  B of  H — ■ 's  purchafe  ; 

and  as  fornediing  more  than  CLiriofity  was  coti- 
cerned  in 'the  t-nquiry,  he  purfued  it,  and 
foon  diicoiered  who  had  been  the  broker 
upon  the  occafion.  Whereupon  he  informed 
the  parties,  that,  If  his  Books  were  not  imme- 
diately retufncd  to  him,  he'  woaid  mod  cer-  • 
tainly  pui^lifh  the  whole  tranfadion  in  the 
daily  Papers,  and  expofe  to  the  World  the 
ckndeivine   parciierfhip    between    the   R — ■ — >' 

B. d  the  B of  H —  and  />— , 

Fbokfeliers  and  Chapmen.     The  menace  had' 
its   efFed.     Meanneis  and  cowardice  always- 
gO  together ;   and  the  Books  were  immediate- 
ly  returned  to  their  •  place -in  Mr.  i^ — •— .^a- 
.©atalogtie. 

H  -3,  tificaiiofl  ' 
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tificatlon  to  a  weak  mind.  Indeed^. 
it  is  not  every  trull  who  becomes  the 
Anceftor  of  Dukes,  Lords,  and 
Biftiops.  However,  this  Plight  Ho- 
nourable and  Right  Reverend  Pre- 
late inherits  none  of  that  agreeable 
vivacicy  for  which  (he  was  fo  re- 
markable, and  which  is  faid  to  have 
given  her  fo  great  an  afcendant  over 
her  Royai  Paramour. 

When  I  began  thefe  Remarks  on 

the  Character  of  a  B ^  I  really 

did  not  forefte,  that,  by  a  natural 
concatenation  of  evenrs,,  it  would 
end  with  Obfervations  upon  an  Flar- 
lot :  but  fo  it  is ;  and  I  feel  uncom- 
mon concern,  that,. whenever  1  con- 
fider  Epifcopal  Charaders,  I  am  by 
feme  medns  or  othex  lo  immediately 

led 
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led  into  the  region  of  TemporalitieSo' 
Surely,  a  truly  pious,  Chriftian  Bi- 
fhop  is  one  of  the  mofl:  refpeftable 
Charadlers  in  a  Chriitian  Country  ; 
and  the  good  that  would  refult  from 
a  fmcere  Evangelical  difcharge  of 
his  duty,  would  be  as  difFufive  as 
his  doctrines,  his  example,  or,  in 
fome  degree,  as  his  name.  —  The 
Bifliop  of  Marfeiiks  m\\  never  be 
forgotten,  nor' ceafe  to  be  revered^, 
v/hile  any  zeal  for  Chriftianity  re- 
mains in  the  World.-  At  a  diftanc 
period,,  and  in  a  foreign  Country, 
the  hiftory  of  his  paftoral '  care  and 
conduct  never  fails  to  call  forth  the 
moft  fincere  applaufe  from  every  mind; 
pofieffed  of  fenfibHity  and  virtue*. 

*  This  was  a  inoft:  excellent  and  exfranrdi* 
aary, Prelate,  who,  during  the  plague  at  Mar- 


T>. of  B— 

H I L  E    every   pigmy   Ora-  - 
tor,  or  rrjpre  pigmy  Politi-. 
cian,  who  delivers  -a  triSing,  oration 
once  a   month    in    Parliament,    be- 
comes   a    fubjedt.    of.   converfation, 
and,  a&.party  prevails,  is  exalted  by, 
praife,,    or   kiTened    by    cenfure ;    a.' 
perfon  of  the  firfl  rank,  and  fortune, , 
whofe  time  is  oaifed  in  works  of  the. 
greateft:  domeftijc  magnitude,  which  . 
will ,  lead   to  the.  higher  aggrandize- . 
ment  of  his  family,  and  the  certain  . 
jmmortality  of  his   name,  is  feldoni. 
if,  ever  mentioned.     He  feems  a  ne- 

/eilles,6id  noi  neghdi,  amid  the  horrors   and* 
dangers  of  that  calamity,    to  perform  all  the 
functions  of  his  epifcopal  ofHce  with  a  zeal 
and  courage  truly  Apoftolic. 

gativc 
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gative  Charafter    in   the  Cataldgae  - 
of  Nobles  ;    and  the   reputation   of 
thofe   ftupendous  works  which  will 
give  him  celebrity  in  future  Ages, 
fdarce  extends!  beyond  the  courfe  of 
their  own    flreams.     The  Traveller' 
of  the  Summer  fpeaks  of  him  ;  but ' 
in  the  bufy  fcene  of  Winter,   he  and  ' 
his  defigns  are  forgotten  ;  they  yield  ■ 
to  the  politics  and  pleafures  of  the  • 
day  ;  the  blaze  of  Parriottfm  prefents 
a  more  infpiring  objjrifl  to  the  Politi- 
cian ;  and  the  fcheme  of  ereding  an- 
other 1  heatre   is  far  more  interefting- 
to  the  Man  of  Pleafure,  than  all  thofe 
magnificent  undertakings  which  leflen - 
the  toil  of  the  labourer,  exonerate  in- 
ternal commerce  of  its  burdens,  and 
open  a   thoufand   inlets  to  the  real^ 
benefit  and-  comfort  of^  Society. 

The 
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The  Duke  of  B — < ,   in  the- 

profecution  of  his  ilupendous  works^. 
does  not  appear  to  be  governed   by> 
the  fole  views  of  gain  t,  as,  from  his 
amazing  perfeverance  in  the  prci^refs 
■of  his  dtfigns,   and  the  great  er-i tent 
of  them  J.  he  cannot  hope,,  if  he  lives 
to  fee  their  com  pie:  ion,  to  enjo)^,  for 
any  length  of  time,. the  benefits  arif- 
ing  from  them..    I  doubt   noc  b'JC 
with  views  of  prolit  he  mingles  ths' 
defires  of    public   utility  and   pofl:-- 
humous  famej   and   there  is   every- 
reafon  to  fuppofe,   that  thefe  three' 
great  objed:s  will  be  attained  by  his* 
endeavours.     The    perfon   who,   by- 
his   example,    direfts    the   attention' 
of  his  Country  to  improve,  and,  in^ 
fome  degree,  to  conftitute  its  inter- ■ 
ml  navigation^,  dcferves  the  highefi:; 

marks 
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marks   of   its   gratitude.     A   ftiatuc 
Ihould   be  creded  to  fuch  a  Man  5: 
though   his  own  Works  will  be  his 
nobicfl    and    mod    lading    monu- 
ment*.. 

The 

*  It  very  feldom  happens,  that  any  great 
fchcme  of  public  utility  can  be  carried  into^ 
eixecution,  without  being  attended  with  pri- 
vate inconvenience.  Piibllca  falus  is,  gene- 
J'ally  fpeaking,  pri-vaf a  injuria;  but  this  is  a 
fubjefl  for  pity,  and  not  for  argument.  I 
have  only  to  obferve,  that  the  Duke  of 
Bridgiivatcrs  great  End  moft  ufeful  under- 
taking was  by  no  mer.ns  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  which,  by  bringing  coals  to 
Manchcjfer  zt  a  much  chepper  rate  than  had 
been  ufual,  was  very  irjuiious  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Collieries  from  whence  the  tov/n, 
had  been  fupplicd  with  that  effential  commo- 
dity. It  may  be  fuppofcd,  that  ih-e  out-cry 
of  thefe  people,  feme  of  whom  migac  depend 
for  fupport  upon  the  profits  of  thtir  minesj 
was  very  great ;  and  though  it  may  in  fome 
degree  be  diminifhed  from  the  very  general, 
advantages  which  refult  from  the  new  navi- 
gation, it  will  probably   continue  for   fome 

time 
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Tlie  origin,  progrefs,  and  benefits  ■ 
of  the  navigation  undertaken,  car- 
ried on,   and,  in  fome  degree,  com- 
pleted by  his  Gracci   including  the 

time  to  occsfion  much  ill-will  to  the  noble 
proprietor  of  it. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  his  Grace  ' 
to-  undertake  his  great  defjgn  met  with  no  ' 
little  oppofiticn ;   and  one  ot  the  great  argu- 
ments againtt  it  was,    the  acknowledged   in-  ■ 
jury  which  it  would   produce  to  many  private 
individual?.     I  do  not  recoUeft  how  Mr.  Mii^hy 
voted    upon    the   quetiion    in    (he  Houfe   of 

,  though  I  well  remember  a  fpecimen 

of  his  wit  upon  the  occafion,  which,  from  the  ' 
quintefl'ence  of  it,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
■ — At   an  entertainment  which    he   made  at 
this  time   for'  the  Diike  of  Br^•eIge^vater^  and 
many   other  perfons  of  diPiinftion,    he  con- 
trived  to  have  a  reprerentation  of  his  Grace, 
in  the  defert,  furrounded  with  the  poor  injured  ■ 
widows  and  orphans  of  Manchejier  apon  their 
ktiees,  in  the  adl  of  prefenting  a  petition  to 
him,  to  lay  afide  a   fcheme  which   muft   in- 
volve them  in   ruin.     I   remember  this  was' 
then  though'  to  be  a  good  joke  ;   but  there  is 
a  time  when  jokes,  like  other  things,  may- 
lofe  their  valae, 

new. 
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rnew  and  extraordinary  exertion  6ftthc 

;  mechanic  Arc   which   it    cccafionec^, 

the  boldntfs  of  ceCgn,  the  tlifficiilty 

•  of  exertion,  the  obftacles  which  were 
lurmounted,  and  the  new  paths  which 

•Genius  has  explored,  ending  in  tire 
ifuccefs  of  the  whole,  forms  a  fine 
,fubjcd:  for  the  dtfcripcit)n  of  the 
.  Poet  and  the  narrative  of  the  Hifto- 

•  rian.  In  a  commercial  country,  it 
:  would  give  to  ,  the  feelings  of  the 
■  reader    a  particular  animation,   and, 

though   defcribed   by    the   impartial 

•  pen  of  Truth,  create  an  higher  admi- 
'  ration  in  him  than  in  the  perlbn  who 

beholds    it. This    may    be   faid 

.■to  be  no  uncommon  cafe  ;  neverthe- 
ilefs,  as  it  relates  to  the  particular 
►fubje<ft  before  me,  this  circumftance 
.jefleds    the  ,  greateil    honour    on 

the 
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'the  Genius  which  has  diretfled  its 
operations. 

By  every   account  which  I  have 
heard  or  read   of  the  Lanccjbire  and 
■rCkeJJme  navigations,  from  the  draw- 
ings   and    models    of   the   different 
^machines  ufed  in  carrying  them  on, 
which  I  have  feen,  and    the  whole 
iprogrefs  of  this   ftupendous  under- 
taking,  of  which  I  have  been  well 
informed,   I   have  obferved  a  fimpH- 
■  city   of   dcfign    and  a   certainty   of 
execution    which    aftonifl^ed   me.'-*- 
To   perforate   a    mountain,   and    to 
deer  a  laden  veffel,  as  it  were,  thro' 
the  centre  of  the  earth,   is  an  idea 
-of  great  magnitude  ;  and  yet,  in  the 
•formation  of  the  fubterranean  chan- 
nel, the  operations  may  be  condude^i 

with 
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^-^l•h  fuch  Ikill,  as  to  leflcn  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  enormous  difficulty 
to  the  fpeftator ; — and  alfr),  in  its 
ilate  of  perfciflion,  the  unobftruQ:ed 
paflage  will  diminifh  the  ideas  of 
grandeur  which  accompany  either  a 
.written  or  oral  narration. 

It  is  not  every  mind  that  poflefles 
fufficienc  fagacity  to  difcover  the 
merit  which  belongs  to  fimplicity 
of  execution^ — though,  perhaps,  in 
the  great  efforts  of  human  genius, 
it  is  aknoft  the  one  thing  needful. 
To  arrive  at  the  bed  ends  by  the 
moft  ready  means  is  its  great  ob- 
je6l ; — but  as  the  moft  ready  means 
are  the  leafl  laborious,  the  maft 
regular,  and  confequently  the  leaft 
-attradlive,  common  obfervers,  who 
ilove  parade    in    every  thing,    and 

only 


*'only  Gonfider  the  operations  of  tiie 
.moment,  cannot  difcover  their  la*- 
-tentprogrefs,  or  look  forv/ards  to 
their  future  effefls.  The  greater 
part  of  mankind  would  cxprefs 
much  more  furprize  at  the  unwiel- 
dy, complex  machine  at  Alarli^ 
which  raifes  occafional  water  for  the 
igardens  of  Fer/ailks,  than  at -^  the 
Ximpie  operations  of  the  machine 
at  Cbtlfea,  which,  without  any  very 
great  apparent  effort,  fupplies  fuch 
a  l;irge  part  of  London"  with  conti- 
Bual  ftreamso  Buftle,  parade,  and 
^oife,  however  they  may  be  em- 
ployed, will  ever  have  their  effed 
Ajpon  the  mukitudea 

It  has.  been  faid,  that  he  who  has 
Dccafioned  two  blades  of  corn  to 
grow  where  only  oae  grew  before^ 

deferves 
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defervcs  very  highly  of  the  State 
wherein  he  lives.  This  is  one  of 
thole  fclf-evident  principles  to  which 
an  univerfal  aflent  is  given.  I  fhall 
alio  add,  that  he  who  faves  or 
lightens  the  labour  of  individuals 
by  his  own  ufeful  inventions,  or  di- 
rects the  ingenuity  of  others  to  them, 
or,  by  any  means,  eafes  the  com- 
mercial difficulties  of  his  country, — 
•merits  the  belt  rewards  ic  has  to 
beflow  *. 


^  This  may  be  a  very  \vif§  and  political 
Maxim  in  cercain  caies,  ihough  by  no  means 
of  general  application  in  a  country  that 
abounds  with  people. — Saw-mills,  for  exam- 
ple, are  allowed  in  HoUanJ,  but  fliould  noc 
be  encouraged  here.  Such  works  or  machines 
as  have  bten  invented  to  leflen  the  number 
of  hands  in  dellrudlive  employments  and 
noxious  manufaflures,  deferve  a  national  re- 
muneration. Several  of  this  kind  have  been 
produced  by  that  extraordinary  Genius, 
Vol.  11.  I  Mr. 
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THIS  is,  certainly,  a  great  maa^ 
and  if  he  had  not  difcovered  a 

greater  regard  to  the  Earl  of  C — 

than  myfelf, — he  might,  at  this 
time,   have  prefided  in  the  Couft  of 

C -,    to     his    own    honour,  - 

the  fatisfaftion  of  the  nation,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  his  Sove- 
reign. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  this  coun- 
try who  might  have  fecured  the  re- 
wards and  honours  of  it  with  more 
.certainty  than  hirnfelf;  and  if  he  had 

Mr.  Brindlcy,  who  was  brought  forth  to  the 
fervice  and  honour  of  his  Counts  y  by  the  dif- 
,cernment,  proteAion,  and  encouragement  of 
the  DUKE  of  BRIDGE  WATER. 

trufled 
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fti-ufled  to  his  own  abilities,  and  hot 
paid  fuch  an  implicit  obedience  to 
thofe  of  his  friend,  he  would  have 
fecured,  far  greater  advantages  to 
himfelf  and  his  family  than  he  has 
hitherto  done.  I  am  difpofed  to 
think  that  he  is  an  honeft  man,  and 
yet  I  cannot  help  fufpediing  that  a 
party  fpirir,  or  rather  a  partial  fpirit 
of  fubmifiion  to  Lord  G-— -— '3  im- 
pofing  talents,  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  diied:ed,  and  ftill  continues  to 
influence,  his  public  condufV. 

The  rifing  and  rebellious  flime  of 
America  was  firil  fanned,  afterwards 
blown  into  fury,  and  has  fmce  been 
nouriflicd,  by  the  forward  fupport 
of  them  both.  Their  fine-fpun  and 
.popular  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
I  2  dif. 


•  sjifobedient  Colonies,  v/ith  their  par- 
'jicular  and  continued  oppofition  to 
Adminiflration,  ,on  that  fcore,  have 
greatly  diftrelTed  their  Country.*— > 
This  is  a  degree  of  coniequence 
and  importance  which  fome  of  my 
beft  friends  will  not  allow  them  to 
poflefs  ;  but,  in  my  confcience, ;  I , 
think  they  have  it,  fuch  as  it  is,  and 
have  m oft  fatally  proved  it.  Never- 
thelefs,  I  bear  a  refpecft  to  Lord 
C —  --'s  charafler,  and  would  Ihew 
it  whenever  he  (hall  give  me  a  pro- 
per opportunity.  When  he  quitted 
the  feals,  it  gave  me  concern,  for 
he  was  an  excellent  Judge;  and  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  profcflion,  were 
of  the  fame  opinion  *, 

From 

*  I  do  not  much  wonder  at  ike  caution 
with  wliich  this  circumllance  is  defcribed  j— 

it 
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F'rom  every  defcription  of  him, 
lie  is  truly  amiable  in  private  life  ;- 
and  it  is  known,  by  all  wiio  know 
him,  that  he  fulfils  the  duties  of 
his  domellic  ftation  with  propriet^^ 
and  refped; ; — and  whatever  line  of 
politics  a  man  may  purfiie,  though 
every  flep  he  takes  in  it  fliould  ba 
adverfe  to  the  meafures  of  my  im- 
mediate ft^rvants,  he  will  ever  attradl 
fome  degree  of  -  my.  efteem  and  re- 
it  favours  of  contrition : — "br  this  Nobleman 
did  not  voluntarily  quit  his  official  ftation  j  he 
was,  on  the  contrary,  obliged  to  quit  it;  or, 
in  other' vvcrds,  he  was  turned  out ;  and,  as 
it  has  been  generally  believed,    for  an  anti- 

minillerial  vote  which  he  gave  in  P — t; 

though,  in  an  occaiional  (Jeoate  upon  the  fub- 

jeft  in  the  Houfe   of  P ,  when   Lord 

C afferttd  and  re  afierted  the  truth 

of  it  with  uncoTTimon'lprit,  it  was  as  poiitively 
denied  by  Admin  ftiation.  Whether  it  was 
one  of  thofe  fubjeds  which  It  would  not  have 
been  prudent  to  have  examined  to  the  bottom, 
1  know  not,— but  it  went  no  further. 

1  3  fpedl:. 
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fpeft,  if  he  manife(is  the  virtues  of ' 
fecial  life,  and,  when  removed  from 
the  fcene   of  public  difpute,  fliines 
forth  in  the  mild   lullre  of  private 
excellence. 

From    the  warmth   of  his   heart, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  abilities,   his- 
capacity  to  fupport  his  friends  bears 
an  equal  proportion  to  the  power  of 
attacking  his  enemies,  according  to 
the  common  balance  of  the  human . 
pafllons.     There  is  nothing  of  luke- 
warmnefs  in  the  temper  of  this  No-- 
bleman  j   and   he  cannot  engage  in  ■ 
trifles  without  difcovering  the  ener- 
gy of  his  feelings,  and  the  force  of 
-liis  underilandinsr*.    There  is  fome- 

thing 

*  This_opinlon  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by 
'the  very  fcrious,  active,  and  animated  pare 

wUicii, 
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thing  very  much  to  be  de fired  ih  the 
good- will,  and  to  be  feared  in  the 
enmity,  of  fuch  a  charadter. 

la    fiiort,    with    all    his    zeal   in 

favour    of    my    r 11 s   fub- 

jeds, 

which  his  Lordfliip  took,  fome  few  years 
ago,  in  the  difputes  between  the  Subfcribers 
to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rooms  at  Bath. — . 
He  exerted  himfelf  with  uncommon  ardor 
in  fupporting  the  intereds  of  the  latier.  To 
his  general  influence  he  added  perfonal  ap- 
plication. But  he  did  not  confine  his  ffeaito 
ierve  the  caufe^  to  private  Socieiy  ;  he  con- 
ilantly  attended  the  public  meetings,  where 
he  fuggefted  the  meafures  to  be  purfaed  with 
fomething  of  the  fame  fpiiit  and  folemnity, 
which  diAinguiihes  his  eloquence  in  debate, 
on  the  moii  important  concerns  of  his 
Country. 

Such  a  conduft  may  be  confidered  by  the 
dull,  the  formal,    and  the  proud,   as  beneath 

the  dignity  of  an  eminent  character. B'at 

right  and  juflice  ought  to  be  prefer^'ed  evea 
:n  the  regions  of  Pltafure,  nor  can  it  degrade 
any  abilities  which  may  be  exexted  to  fapport 

I- 4,  This 
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jefls,  which  I  cannot  forget ; — witk 
his  continued  and  unrelenting  oppOi- 


This  great  man  is  alfo  faid  to  be  particu- 
larly fond  of  amufing  himfelf  with  the  Fairy 
Works  of  Romantic  Writers  ;  and  that  Cklia, 
Ca(fandra,  the  Arcadia,  and  (imiiar  produc- 
tions, have  been  very  favourite  amufements 
in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  By  the  pedant 
and  the  phlegmatic,  thefe  may  be  denomi- 
nated puerile  and  trifling.  But,  without  en- 
tering into  a  defence  of  the  old  Writers  of 
Romance,  which  are  fo  fuperior,  in  point  of 
moral  inftruftion  as  well  as  beauty  and  inven- 
tion, to  modern  Novels,  I  feel  a  great  degree 
of  admiration  for  thofe  abilities  which  the  bar- 
ren, dry,  and  con'inued  purfuit  of  law  erudi- 
tion cannot  fubdue  into  the  dulnefs  of  profef- 
fional  infenfibility,  but  ilil!  preferve  a  real 
feeling  for  the  flowers  of  fancy  and  the  works 
of  genius.  It  mult  proceed  fiom  this  lively, 
amiable,  and  unconquerable  warmth  of  heart, 
that  this  great  perfon  could  defcend  from  the 
Bench,  where  he  had  appeared  in  the  chirafter 
of  the  profoand  Lawyer  and  the  upright  Judge, 
to  lofe  oflicial  ftatc  and  formality  in  the  com- 
forts of  his  family,  the  merriment  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  focial  intercourfe  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  his  friends. 

fition 
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fition  to  prefent  meafures,  which,  if  itj 
is  founded  upon  fincere  and  uprightt 
intentions,  I  moil  fincereiy  regret ;; 
and  though  I  believe  he  confidera 
me  as  prejudiced  againft  him, — it 
would  afford  me  a  very  fignal  plea^ 
fure  to  fee  him  among  my  confiden- 
tial CounfellorS'  of  State  ; — and,  in 
the  finccrity  of  my  heart,  I  willi 
the  time  may  be  near  at  hand  when 
this  defirable  change  may  be  fatis- 
faclorily  effcded. 


Have    every    reafon    to    believe 
that  he    is  an  honeft  man. 
The  great   difapprobation  and  uni- 
yerfal  furprize   which  accompanied 

his 
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his  elevation  to  the  high  polt  he- 
now  enjoys,  led  me,  I  muft  own,  tO' 
entertain  fufpicions  relative  to  the 
ficnefs  of  his  abilities  for  the  impor-- 

tant  office  of  C r.     But  at-- 

tention,  care,  and  good  fenfe,  have 
ftood  in  the  ftead  of  pra6tice; — and^ 
Inow  underfband,  to  my  very  great 
fatisfaclion,  that  the  Profefilon,  ~as 
well  as  the  Suitors  in  Chancery,. 
are  contented  with  his  condu<fl  and 
bis  decifions.  I  am  myfelf  perfedlly 
fatisfied  with  him  ;  he  is  by  no  means 
rapacious,  and  is  very  fubmifTiveo 
The  difficulcy  of  naming  a  fuccefTor, 
and  the  independence  of  a  large 
private  fortune,  might  encourage  pre- 
•fumption  in  the  breafts  of  fome  men, 

>- — But  Lord  B is  not  pre- 

fumptive. . 


I 
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L—  C . 


S  it  my  Lord  that  is  in  Oppofi-i- 
lion, — or  my  L.ady  ? 


L—  H- 


o^^ot^^^ 


To  behold  the  laurel  fionrifh  on- 
a  hoary  head,  is  a  venerable 
fight.  It  there  defies,  the  changes 
and  chances  of  Time  •,  for  when 
Fate  plucks  it  from  the  brow  of  the 
Hero,  Fame  plants  it  on  his  grave, , 
and  makes  it  bloHbm  there. 

In  the  Hidory  of  Britifli  valour 
and  Britifh  vidtory,  this  Nobleman 
will  appear  with  unrivalled  fplendor. . 

He. 
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He  pofTefled  that  fturdy  virtue  which  ^ 
defies  danger,  and  that  cool  intrepi-- 
dity  which  will  ever  leflen  it.     To 
thefs  efilntial  requifites  of' a  Com- - 
mander  may   be   added,  a  complete 
knowledge  of   his    profefBon  ;    and 
wherever  he  went,   Vi<5tory   accom-- 
panied    him.     The   fieei   which    he ' 
commanded    was   fure    of  conqueftj  • 
and  Britain  was  at  reft  when  he  was- 
appointed  to  defend   her.     He  never 
fought    in   vain;     and    the  greateft 
victories  which  have   been  obtained 
on   the  ocean,    were  gained  by  his 
prowefs. 

In   return  for  accumulated  glory, 
his  Country  has  adorned    him   with 
her  faireft  honours,  and  beholds  hin:i 
in  his  declining  years  with  admira- 
tion 
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' tion  and  regret;  an  admiration  that 
iljprings  from  the  remembrance  how 
he  had  conquered  for  her,  and  a 
regret  from  -the  reflexion  that  Age 
has  unnerved  his  arm,  and  he  can 
conaucr  no  more. 


B of  P . 

HATEVER  may  be  my  own 
private  opinions  concerning 
-the  interference  of  Spiritual  Cha- 
raders  in  civil  matters,  I  mullfub- 
iTiit  to  the  conftitution  of  my  Coun- 
try, which  permits  it:  neverthelef?, 
it  is  natural  to  expe6t  confiftency  at 
leaft  from  thofe  perfons  who  fhould 
Jbe  moll  particularly  careful  of  not 

being 
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being  carried  away  by  every  wind 
of  doflrine,  whether  religious  or 
political. 

Public  inconAftency  in  a  Chriftiaii 

B 5  though  it  may  relate  only  to 

civil  matters,   will  ever  beget  fufpi- 

cion   as    to   his  fpiritual   charadter, 

-^nd  of  courfe  give  occafion  of  fcan- 

dal    to  Pveligion*.     If  this  fpirit  of 

change 

*  The  fituation  of  ar\  .En pjl/l:  BiCnop  ren- 
•  dtrs  complete  ccnlirtcncy  a  very  difEcult  mat- 
ter. No  man  can  feive  two  mailers;  and 
two  fuch  contrary  profeffions  ns  Religion  and 
Politics  can  never  be  exercifed  by  the  fame- 
perfon,  without  great  danger  of  inconfiftency  ; 
they  who  iatereft  themfelves  in  the  latter,  I 
fpeak  of  the  Clergy,  mail  in  Tome  degree  neg- 
h&  the  former.  The  bufinefs  of.  Religion 
is  to  prepare  men  for  a  better  wo-'d,  by  mo- 
derating and  direfting  their  defires  in  the 
purfuits  of  this ;  while  the  objects  of  poli- 
tical men,  being  confined  almoft  entirely  to 
Time,  cannot  properly  employ  tbeir  zeal  and 

activiiyj. 
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•xhange  is  a  matter  of  Difpofition,  it 
;is  highly   imprudent   to  expofe  it;; 

but 

:a£Hvity,  whofe  pi-ofeflions  direfcl.them  to  the 
contemplations  of  Eternity. 

In  the  late  Lord  Lyttchmi's  Pcrfian  haters, 
the  lirangcr  who  is  fuppofed  to  write  them 
defcribes  the  Bifliops  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
as  men  who  feemed  to  have  no  bufinefs  there. 
As  Chriliian  Divines,  the  Parliament  is  not 
their  place,  that  is,  not  the  fcene  of  their 
ciu'.y  ;  and  the  political  characler  which  leads 
.them  theie  is  a  great  bar  to  the  exercife  of 
their  fpiritual  fundtions.  To  the  lukewarm  it 
affords  an  cxcufe  for  leaving  the  diftant 
flock,  to  indulge  in  the  crowded  intercourfe 
of  the  Capital;  to  the  ambitious  it  becomes 
the  ladder  of  promotion  ;  and  to  the  truly 
Chriftian  Biihop,  a  fiumblingblock  of  much 
offence. 

I  am  very  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
Epifcopacv  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  Epifcopal  adminiftration  of 
religious  matters,  and  only  wiOi  to  fee  it  wear, 
the  form  and  characler  of  genuine  Chriftiani- 
ty  ;  but,  even  in  its  worft  flate,  it  is  far  fupe- 
rior  to  the  government  of  Prefbyteries,  which 
has  ever  proved  the  moft  intolerant  and  ty- 
iiacnical   of  any  fpecles  of  hierarchy,     'fhe 

Epifcopatl 
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feut  if  it  (hould  originate  in  Intereft, 
and  arife  from  political  connedtions 
with  changeful  men,  there  will  be 
great  reafon  to  believe,  ihit  the 
friendlhip  of  the  "World  1*5  preferred 
to  that  of  Heav^en  :  in  both  cafes, 
therefore,  Religion  will  fu'ffcr.  In- 
deed, a  Political  Prelate,  however 
virtuous  or  honeft  his  defigns  may 
be,  will  ever  prove  a  llumbling- 
Ulock  to  the  fcrupulous  Chriftian, 
a^id  give  to  weak  and  interefted  men 
an  example  and  an  excufe  to  facri- 
fice  religious  duties  to  temporal  in- 
terefts. 


Epifcopal  EfkblFdimcnt  has  ever  been  more 
diipoltd  to  lenity ;  and  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,     the   Inquifition,    which    is  a 

;  Ptefbytery,  was  introduced  on  the  refufal  of 
the  Bilhops  to   profecuie   the  tyrannical   and 

[cruel  defigns  of  thofe  men  who  eflablilhed  it. 

This 
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This  Right  Reverend  Divine  is  a 
man  of  abilities,  which  he  employs 
to  help  a  caufe  that  is  againft  his 
Country.  His  rife  in  f.he  World  has 
been  very  rapid ;  nor  (hould  1  have 
objected  even  to  his  furiher  exalta- 
tion, indeed,  ic  was  hinted  to  me, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  him 

a  filent  A ■ — p  of  Y — k  than  a 

talking  B p  of  P —  *. 

Oh! 


*  In  a  very  few  years  he  rCfe,  from  ati 
Ufher  at  a  pabiic  fchool,  through  a  quie-fc 
fuccelfion  of  piolperities  and  piet^rments,  to 
his  prefent  eminence  ;^— and  u  has  been  fup- 
poftd  by  many,  that  a  late  vacant  A rchbi- 
fhoprick  would  have  glndly  waitpd  ujron  his 
application  for  it.— -  His  amiable  manners 
and  elegant  undei  {landing  were  the  primary 
caufes  of  his  good  fortune ;  other  C  rcum- 
llances,  perhaps,  iruy  have  aided  the  progrefs 
and  prefent  cftablifhmenl  of  it.- In  the  po- 
litical line,  he  is  become   ftarionaiy  with  the 

Duke  of  G ~,   to  whom,  I  believe,  he 

•Vol.  II.  K  fiands 
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Gh  1  how  1  hate  and  detefl:  to  pro- 
ceed  with  the  Heads  of  Religion, 

with 

Hands  indebted  for  the  mitre. — In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  World,  be  has  been  a  very  for- 
tunate man  ; — and,  among  other  inflances  of 
his  good  fortune,  he  happened  to  be  the  Vice- 
Chancellor   of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge, 

when  his  Grace  of  G-^ folicited  and  was 

elefted  to  the  honour  of  the  Cbancellorfhip. 
This  Nobleman  was  then  the  Flrft  Minifter 
of  State,  and  the  fpirit  of  bellowing  the  good 
things  cf  this  World  was  with  him  :  Ws 
official  Deputy,  therefore,  was  foon  in  veiled 
with  the  Epifcopal  dignity  ; — and,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Prelate,  he  attends  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  his  patron,  though  that  fpirit  has  long 
been  departed  from  him. 

It  never  fails  to  be  a  real  grief  to  me  when 
I  fee  any  thing  in  the  world  which  tends  to 
the  diminution  cf  that  refpert   for  Religion 

which  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  morals  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  people,— It  is  really  a  matter 
of  melancholy  refiedjon  to  behold  the  publix: 
Teachers  of  Religion  defert  the  Altar  forMam- 

.  inon,  and  the  Crofs  for  pleafurable  hfe.  I  am 
afraid  that  there  are  too  many  of  this  cha- 
raifler  at  prefent   in    the  world ;— and   I  am 

..  compelled  to  think,  that  the  foiloft'jng  defcrip- 

tioo. 
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with  theMafters  in  Ifrael,  upon  tbefe 
worldly  principles;  but  when   Pre- 
lates 

tion,  written  fome  years  ago  by  a  perfon  of 
re;.i  obfervation,  may  be  applied  to  fome  who 
are  now  living. 

Theie  are  of  the  Clergy,  who,  though  fo- 
]ein;.ly  en^'aged  in  the  fervice  of  Religion,  de- 
dicate themfelves  for  vennl  and  corrupt  ends 
to  that  of  M millers  cr  Fadiions ;  and,  though 
educated  under  an  entire  ignorance  of  the 
r.Oild,  alpire  to  interfere  lo  the  governinenc 
of  it,  and  confequently  to  difturb  and  difor- 
der  it  ;  in  which  they  fall  fliort  of  their  pre- 
-decellors  only  by  being  invelled  with  much 
Itf^  of  that  power  and  authority  which  they 
employed  indifFerenily  either  in  fupporting 
iirbinaiy  power,  or  in  exciting  rebellion;^  in 
canoniz!i-g  '.he  vices  of  "I  y^antf,  or  in  black- 
ening the  virtues  of  PAiriots ;  in  cotrapting 
rclig!on  by  fupcrllirion,  or  betraying  it  by 
Hhertinifm,  as  either  was  thoi:ght  bell  to  ferve 
the  ends  of  policy,  or  flatter  the  follies  of  tlie 
great. 

For  my  own  part,  I  lamenf,  thnr,  fro'n  tha 
indolence  of  the  Country  Gen'lemen,  and 
the  attra'flions  of  the  Capital,  which  fliortens 
their  provincial  rtfidence,  it  is  become  al- 
moft  abfo'utely  nec^lTary  thac  li.e  Clergv 
fiiould  ad  in  the  CommilTion  of  the  Peace.—- 
K  2  Ic 
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lates  temporalize  thcmfelves  by  tak- 
ijig  an  a6tive  part  in  civil  matters, 
they  muft  be  treated  as  if  they  only 
pofTcfTed  a  temporal  capacity,  and 
the  miferable  condudl  which  corrupt 
times  have  rendered  necelTary  muft 
be  exercifed  towards  them. 

Thefe  things  wound  my  heart; 
but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  tide 
of  human  affairs  will  run  on,  and 
Monarchs  themfelves  are  borne  along 
the  ftream. 


It   may  be    owing  to  my  (hort  lighted aef?  j 
but  I  fee  none  oi  tbefe  things  in  the.Gofp?!. 
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IN    a   Government    like    that    of 
—  — — ,  or  at  lead  in  the  pre-' 
ient  ftate  of  it,  men  of  abilities  muft' 
be  called  in  and  gratified,  if  poflible, 
K>  induce  them  to  fupport  the  mea- 
fures  of  its  Mihiders^    and  though' ■ 
their   private    charai6lers    Ihould    be^ 
unworthy  and  difgracefid,  the y  mu(t 
be  courted  and  encouraged,  through 
the  fear  of  their  becoming  powerful  ■■ 
and  unprincipled  enemies. 

A  man  who  from  his  youth  hns 
never  fwerved  from  a  bafe,  vicious^ 
mean,  .  and-  v/icked  condud:,  ap- 
rpcars  to  common  obfcrvation  to  be 
aa  improper  perfon  for  an  honeft 
X.3  Miniftry 
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Miniftry  to  pay  attention  to ;  fuch 
an  alliance,  in  the  general  courre  of 
things,  cannot  do  honour  to  any 
party  of  n:ien  ;  ncvercheiefs,  when 
thefe  bad  qualities  are  united  to  con- 
fiderable  talents,  it  becomes  a  pru- 
dent and  necefiary  ftep,  by  feme  ad^ 
vantageous  propofal,  to  keep  fuch  a 
man  on  the  lide  of  Government : 
not  that  he  can  or  is  expeded  to  do 
much  good  as  a  friend,  but  to  be 
kept  from  doing  ill  as  an  enemy. 

The  quiet  and  undifiurbed  admi- 
niftration  of  public  affairs  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence :  whatever 
means  reafon  and  experience  fuggefl:, 
Ihould  be  employed  to  attain  fuch  a 
definable  end.  In  thefe  times,  more 
particularly,  when  the  arts  of  able 

men 
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men  have  fuch  an  effed:  upon  the 
irsiiltitude;  and  as,  in  the  prefent  exi- 
gencies of  the  State,  the  bellowing  of 
the  croud  is  attended  wi-th  fuch  cin- 
pleafitig,  and  oftentimes  very  diftreff- 
ing  efFeds,  it  is  prudent  in  Admi- 
niftration  to  muzzle  the  barking 
hounds  of  Sedition,  or  turn  their 
cry  on  the  fide  of  Government.  If 
this  is  corruption,  the  ftnte  and 
nature  of  things  make  it  indif-  • 
penfabie,  and  will  prove  its  juHifi- 
cation. 

Of  two  evils  to  chufe  the  Uaft^ 
is  a  wife  maxim,  and  of  univerla! 
application.  Temporary  or  occa- 
fional  corruption,  if  fuch  a  minide-- 
rial  ccndu6t  as  I  havejuft  dcfcrib- 
K.4  ^^ 
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icd  deferves  that  appellatron,  is  far- 
better  than  anarchy  and  confufion. 
A  flowery,  animated,  well-drefied 
fpeech,  though  it  may  not  add  one 
argument  to  juftify  or  enforce  the 
meafures  of  Government,  might,  if 
employed  in  oppofition  to  them, 
help  to  inflame  the  minds  of  thofe 
men,  and  there  are  too  many  fuch^ 
who  are  afrcdled^  and  oftentimes 
Jed  to  outrage,  by  founding  words 
and  pompous  declamation.  At  all 
events,  if  it  is  poflible,  make  a 
good  man  your  friend,  and  prevent  a 
bad  man  from  being  your  enemy. 
This  is  necefiary  to  the  peac^  and 
iranquillicy  of  private  life,  and  may 
be.  equally  applicable  to  the  exten- 
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five    adminiftration    of    States    and 
Kingdoms  *. 


*  However  intemperate  this  young  Noble^ 
man  may  have  been  in  his  pleafures  ; — what- 
ever vices  may  hive  been  juftly  laid  to  his 
charge  ;  evtn  though  he  {hould  have  refined 
upon  common  prcfligacy, — it  is  but  jull  to 
acknowledge  that  his  political  condudl  has 
done  him  honour.  Indeed,  on  his  firft  ap- 
pearance in  P r,    he   feeras  to    have 

played  rather  an  artful  part ; — but  having  fuc*. 
ceeded  in  what  mav  fairly  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  his  ohjeft,— .the  appointment  ro  a  lucra- 
tive finecure, — he  determined  his  future  lino 
of  proceeding  on  uniiorm,  juft,  and  manly 
principles.  The  part  he  has  fince  taken  in 
public  deliberations,  has  been  marked  wiib 
great  good  fenfe,  much  political  knowledge, 
and  great  oratorical  ability. — He  has  fup- 
ported  the  meafures  of  Government,  withouli 
appearing  to  be  the  tool  of  it ;  and  he  has 
oppofed  the  .arguments  of  the  Minority  with 
site,  candor  and  ipiiit  of  an  honell  man. 


E- 
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E of  A ; 

IT    is   a  matter   of  the  very   firfi:' 
importance    to    appoint    proper 
and   hig[ily  qualified    perfons  to  fu- 
perintend  the  education  of  an    Keir. 
Apparent   to  the  Crown  of  a  great 
Kingdom.     They   fhould    not    only 
be    men   of  learning,,  honour,   inte-- 
grity,  and  refokuion,  but  they  fhould 
alfo  poflefs  a  perfedt  knowledge  of' 
the    world,    with   all    the   graces    of 
perfon,  and  the  highefl:  poliih  of  ex-« - 
terior  manners. 

This  is  a  virtuous  Nobleman  :  nc-- 
verthelefs,  with  great  refpedt  for  his 
amiable  charader,  there  were  reafons ; 
for  making  me  apprehenfive  that  the 

laugh 
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laugh  would  have  been  againft  his 
appointment  to  the  fuperintendence 

of   the of ,  &c.   and, 

to  iay  the  truth,  I  rather  felt  myfelf 
relieved  when  his  elder  brother  fuc-- 
ceedcd  him.. 


E—  of  H--— . 

Should  imagine,  that,  whenever- 
a  Nobleman  has  completed  the 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland^  he  returns  to 
England  without  the  leaft  envy  to 
the  King  of  ir.  Painful  is  the  pre- 
eminence of  royalty  ; — its  honours 
are  many, — its  privileges  are  nume- 
ffous,  but  the  cares  of  it  are  more  in 

num- 
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number    than    them    both.     Where-; 
fllall  a  King  find  a  Friend  on  whofe  • 
bofom  he  can  repofe,  and  of  whofe* 
iideh'ty  he   has  no  doubt  ?     And   iP 
he   (hould  be  blefled   with  fuch  an 
ineftimable  treafure — wh:it  envy  and-* 
malice  it  occafions,   and   how    great  - 
is  the  difficulty  to  preferve  it  !     The 
Public,  who  cannot  endure  the  idea 
cf  a   Favourite,    will   impute   every 
mifcarriage     in     Govern  T^nt,     and 
every    trifling   arrangcn":ent    in    civil 
affairs,   to    his-  Coiinciis  •,    fo    that, 
while  private    jealoufy-  purfues    his 
ruin   in  filence,   the  public  voice  is 
the  public  abettor  of  it. 

To  adopt  a  Friend  is  but  to  undo 
him; — it  is  fending  him  forth  as 
'DavU.did  Uriah,  to  be  placed   ia 

the. 
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:  the   forenTOil  rank, — and  in  a  pdfi; 

'  where  the  darts  of  the  enemy  will 
mod  eafily  aflail,  wound,  and  deftroy 
him. It  would  be  feme  remune- 
ration to  a.  King  for  his  continual 
iblicitudes,  if  he  was  permitted  to 
reward  thofe  whom  he  thought,  me- 
ritorious, to  extend  his  mercy  where 
he  believed  mercy  ought  to  be  be- 
llowed, and  to  with-hold  it  where  he 
thought  it  was  not  due  \ — but  this 
i^  frequently  denied  him. 

Where  a  King  has  the  inclination 
and  defire  to-  confer  rewards  upon 
merit  alone,  and  the  power  to  realize 
this  inclination,  he  may  be  fecure 
©f  fome  fatisfatftion,  and  never  de- 
^air  of  one  fource  of  comfort. — 
Or  if  he  could  be  certain  that  his 
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Son  and  Heir  would  be  his  friend^ 
he  might  be  fausfied  that  be  could 
afcertain  another.  But  the  paffions 
of  youth  are  eafily  inflamed,  and 
greatly  to  be  dreaded  by  a  Royal 
Father,  'A'ho  knows  the  alluring  arts 
and  perfuafions  that  felfilh  and  de- 
■figning  men  will  ufe  to  gain  the  fa- 
'  vour  of  a  royal  Heir,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  own  ambition. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  fix 
the  principles  of  honour,  virtue,  and 
juftiee,  in  the  bread  of  his  children. 
In  doing  thi?,  he  does  his  duty  ;  and 
if  they  fnould  fwerve  from  theirs, 
and  become  the  fcorpions  which 
wound  his  peace,  the  crime  mud 
reft  upon  them.  This  is  a  torturing 
idea!     But  the  Being,   who  aion-c 

•knows 
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'knows  the  heart  of  man,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  recompenfe  a  Chriftian 
refignation  to  the  forrows  of  an 
earthly  crown,  with  the  never-fading 
and  incorruptible  felicity  of  an  hea- 
venly one. 


E—  of  R . 

THIS  Nobleman  was  prefented 
with  an  fearldam  to  redeem 
the  lad  reign  from  a  very  prevailing 
difgrace  of  it,  when  his  father  was 
created  a  Vifcounc — He  is  a  vir- 
tuous charader,  and  his  honours  do 
not  mifoecome  him.  No  proceed- 
ings can  give  a  worfe  appearance  to 
a  Court,  or  make  it  fo  liable  to  be 
the  fcene  of  bad  adions,  and  the  re- 
^fort  of  bad  men,  as  a  connivance  at 

the 
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the  fale  of  its  honours*.     It  really 
grieves    mc   to    think   that   fuch   a 
pradice   was     too    frequent   in   the 
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*  It  wa?  the  weak  and  filly  poiky  of  thofe 
who  came  into  power  at  the  fucceffion  of  his 

'p'rtfent ,    to  ipeak   upon    all    occa- 

iions  in  a  flight  ng  and  contemptuous  man- 

rer  of    the   preceoing   reign. It    had    its 

errors  ;— and  I  fircercly  wiih  that  this  may 
be  fuperior  to  it  in  every  circiimftance  of  wif- 
dom,  profperity,  and'  glory. — The  Hifioriari 
will  one  day  be  able  to  trace  their  compara- 
tive merits. 

^  *  f  It  is,  I  believe,  univ'e'rfally  acknow- 
ledged^' that  a  Lady  of  great  Court  influence, 

durimg 
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B of  B . 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  aiFairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the. height,  leads  on  to 
,  fortune. 

F  this  obfervation  of  our  great 
Poet,  his  Lord  ill  ip  of  B — •— 
is  a  very  remarkable   inftance.     No 

during  the  period  alluded  to,  was  fometimes 

permitted  to  dilpoie  of  a  .t"; tie,  a. ribbon,    ajid, 

as  it  has  been  fmd,  even  of  ecclefiaitical  pre- 

fernieni,    for  her   own  privae  en^olumen:.— r 

'There, is  a  D^ke  now  living,   who  iS  fa  d  to 

'owe  his  Gaiitr  to  her  iijfluence  and  his  own 

purfe  ;  as  d    Lord'R— — ''s  rVhtr  obtained 

his  Peerage  from  the  ftn!e'ha,nd,  and  by  the 

fame  means.    Howt^ver,  his  prefer.t  —  —  —?-, 

"when  Lcrd  Sp—  — r  applied  for  an  Earldom, 

upon    the   pita   that,   by  his  Grandmother's 

will,  he  could  receive  no  o  her  favour  fr.  m 

'Government,  thought  Lord  F —  — ,  in  confi- 

^deration  of  hli  fatacr's   purchafe,    had  alfo  a 

"claim  to  the   fame  dignity,  and  accordingly 

bellowed  it  upon  him. 

Yot.  II.  L  min. 
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<^xian,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  haid 
Jefs  profped  of  ecclefiaftical  exalta- 
tion than  himfelf ;  and  there  are  few 
examples  where  fuch  a  cafual  cir- 
cumftance  has  given  rife  to  ir.  For- 
tune does  not  always  elevate  fools 
and  knaves,  but,  as  in  this  particular 
inftance,  is  fometimes  the  friend  of 
worth  and  learning  J. 

The 


t  The  Diike  of  M-^ ,  having  occa- 

<£on,  fome  years  ago,  for  a  private  Tutor  to 
fuperintend  the  fiudies  of  his  youngeft  bro- 
ther, defired  fome  of  his  Oxford  friends  to 
iind  a  proper  perfon  for  that  employment.— 
The  falary,  without  doubt,  was  adequate  to 
the  trouble ;— but  it  was  ftipulaced,  that  the 
Gentlcmafl  fiiould  not  expeft  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Duke's  table  ; — and  this  circumftance 
prevented  many  perfons  from  accepting  the 
employment, — whofe  fituation  did  not  feetn, 
to  admit  of  the  pride  to  refufe  it.    At  length, 

however,  it  was  propofed  to  Mr.  M ,  who 

was  then  engrged  in  a  ftruggle  for  the  Chap- 

kinlhip  of  C- C-— —  College,  and  which, 

.though 


C    ^57    ) 
'  The   number  of  thofe  men  who 
owe  their  fuccefs  in  life  to  a  feries 
of  fortuitous  circumilances,  without 

though  but  a  trifling  pittance,  was,  at  that 
time,  the  great  objetic  of  his  ambition.  He 
did  not  helitate  a  moment  to  accept  the  ofter, 
noi-  troubled  hinifelf  about  the  ftipulation 
that  he  was  not  to  dine  at  the  firll  table. 
However,  he  (o  coriduiled  hiirife  f,  that,  in  a 
very  fliort  lime,  he  uas  not  permitted  to  eat 
at  any  other.  — -  But  the  friendlliip  of  his 
Grice  loou  extended  beyond  the  circumftance 
of  meats  and  drinks,  and  provided  him  with 
a  Cr.nonry  of  Cliltft-Church  ;  from  thence 
he  rofe  to  the  Deanery  of  Canterbury,  and 
he  is  at  this  time  a  Prebendary  of  Durham 
and  Bifliop  of  B —  ■<--.  But  his  noble  Patron, 
in  the  early  ihv^e  of  his  advancement,  gave 
him  a  moll  aAef'ting  and  princely  mark  of  his 
preient  regard,  as  well  as  a  p'edge  of  his 
j: rowing  fivour,  in  enabling  him  to  poffefs 
the  objc'ft  of  his  wilhes,  by  making  an  am- 
ple fecclement  upon  the  Lady  w  horn  he  mar- 
ried,—  Nor  is  it  to  be  fuppoftd,  that  the 
powe:ful  friendfhip  which  has  led  him  on 
thus  far,  will  be  contented  to  Hop  here.— I 
doubt  not  but  the  Cambrian  will  foon  be  ex- 
changed for  an  EngliJ}?  Mitre, 

L  z  any 


'(  I^s  ) 

^any  exertions  on  their  part,   is  but 
fmall.     And   it  may  be  obferved  c£ 
the  generality  of  thofe   who   rife  to 
eminence,  that,  whatever  chance  may 
have  done  for  them    in  the   begin- 
ning, they  owe  the  continuance  and 
completion  of  their  fuccefs  to  their 
own  fagacity  and  talents,  in  purfu- 
ing  cafual  advantages,  or  feizing  on 
cafual  opportunities  to    hold   forth 
their   merit    to   obfervation.     They 
may  owe  fomething  to  Fortune,  but 
more   to  themfelves.     It  was  a  very 
fingular  circumftance  which  led  this 
Divine  to   the  fervice  of  his  noble 
Patron ;  and  if  he  had  not  poiTefTed 
the  means   of   improving    it   to    his 
advantage,  he   might  have  been   at 
this  moment  the  Vicar  of  a  Coun- 
try Pari  Ih,.  without  any   higher   ex- 

pedaiiooso 
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ptflations.   But  his  merit  foon  forced' 
itself  upon  his  Patron's  obfervation, 
and  it  continued  to  grow  upon  him,  ■ 
ti"ll  he  became  the  objccft  of  his  moft 
fn-i cere  regard  and  confidence; — and 
he   who   firft    entered'  into  Blenheim- 
3S   the  unrioticed   private  Tutor  to 
a-Boy,'  now  finds  every  door  fly  open  • 
to   admit   him,  .while  the    coid   and 
balhful    fpirit   of    its    noble    cwntn 
glows  into  warmth  and  freedom  at' 
bis  appearance.'  • 


M- 


T  is    fclf-love    which    cheats    us 
into  the  behef,  that,  in  the  par- 
tic-ulaF  circumltances  of  others  folif. 

La  ws 
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W€   {hould    have    afted   with    mors 
wifdom  j-^and  that,   if  we  pofftffed 
the  means  'of  happinefs  which  other 
men  poffefs,  we  fbould  never  fnffer 
it  to  ticspe  us.     It  is  from  the  fame 
princjplcj   under   the  fame  idea,  and 
for  the  fame  end^  that  mankind  are 
fo  eager,   and,  what  is  worfc,  often- 
times fo  rapacious   in  the  purfuit  of 
money. — -^The  beft  of  men  expe- 
rience its  int  fficacy  •,  with  ali  its  power 
it  cannot  fo'jthe  the  pains  of  difeafe, 
blunt  the  edge  of  difappoiniment,  or 
command  chearfulnefs  to  fhine  upon 
a    gloomy   hour.-  ■   .  But    to    thofe 
who  acquire  it  with   eagernefs   and 
lijpac'ty,   it  is  notcapab^e  of  giving 
any  real  happinefs   or  fatibfadlion,  is 
ofttntin.es  the  caufe  of  all   their  mi- 
Cery,  and  never  fails,  with  fuch  men, . 

to . 
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to  aggravate  the   apprehenfions*  of 
concluding  life. - 

It  feems  to  me,  that  the  general 
defire  of  acquiring  riches  among 
Mankind  is  in  order  to  be  rich,  and 
no:  with  a  view  to  procure  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  honour  vvhich  the  wife 
and  prudent  ufe  of  riches  will  ever 
be  flow  ;  and  this  ideal  confequence, 
which  is  weakly  annexed  to  the  mere 
DofTcflion  of  wealth,  is  the  fatal  caufe 
of  all  the  mifcries  of  it. — To  pro- 
cure the  comforts  of  life,  to  educate 
and  provide  for  children,  to  en- 
courage genius,  rev/ard  merit,  re- 
lieye  the  diftrcJied,  and  to  form  a 
provifion  againft  an  evil  day,  is  the 
life,  the  happinefs,  and  the  wifdoni 
of  wealth  j  and  they  who  apply  it 
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in  any  other  manner,  or  whofe  fold 
buiinefs  is  to  aceumulate,  and 
let  it  red  in  their  coffers  unfeen  and 
iinappl  ed,  wili  'find  it  the  parent  of 
continual  troubk  and  apprehen* 
ficn. 

As  we  are  generally  difpofed  to 
value  every  thing  according  to  the 
labour  undergone  in  the  obtaining 
it,  Ibme  degree  of  excufe  may  be 
admitted  in  favour  of  thofe  who  have 
been  educated  with  a  view  of  ac- 
quiring wealth,  and  have  toiled 
through  life  for  no  other  purpofe; 
It  is  nttt  a  matter  for  furprize,  that 
fuch  men  liiould  hug  the  idol  which 
their  narrow  minds  have  confidered 
es  the  fource  of  human  felicity,  and 
^hat  fome  degree  of  groveling  fatiA 

fa(5tion .- 
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fadion  fliould  be  experienced  by 
them  in  the  pofiefTibn  of  it.  But 
when  the  natural  inheritors  of  fplen- 
did  fortunes  wilh  to  turn  a  dreamy 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  Society,  . 
to  adminifter  to  th:;ir  own  felfifh  and 
avar  cious  palTions,  they  become  the 
moll  defpicable  of  mankind. 

An  unwieldy  burden  of  wealthj 
beneath  which  the  owner  had  rather 
groan,  than  fpare  any  of  its  oppref- 
Bve  weight  to  fave  thofe  who  are 
neareft,  and  who  ought  to  be  dearetH 
-to  him,  from  defpair,  is  a  curfe  in* 

Head   of  a  bleffing. In-  all    my 

dom.inions,  there  is  not  a  man  whom 
1  more  fmcerely  ccmmiferate,  than 
the  Noble  Lord  whofe  charafler 
fuggelled  the  foregoing  obfervationb% 


(    164    ) 

E—  of  T .. 

.F  the  various   kinds   of  pride^ 
which     debafe     the     human  > 
character,     that    furly,    unrelenting, 
haughtinefs,  which  du^inguifhes  feme  ■ 
men,  is  by  far  the  worft.     The  man- 
who,  from  falfe  ideas  of  his  impor- 
tance, expedrs  univerfal  acquiefcerce, , 
and  will  not  liften  either  to  Reafan, 
Apology,  or  Neccffity,  in  the  refufal 
of  his  requefls  -,   but  expeds,  in  fpitp 
of  circumftances  and  occafions,  that 
a   preference  fhould  wait  upon   his 
"wiflieSj  and  conliders  a  non-compli- 
ance with  them   as  an  unpardonable 
injurv  -,    is  a  weak,   vain,   unamiablc 
charadler.     Such  a  m^n's  friendfhip 
is  attended  with  fo  many  unpkafant 

circum*- 
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circumftances,  that  it  becomes 
troublcfome  and  offenfive.  Every 
one  who  loves  tranquillity,  and  con-- 
fults  his  own  happinefs,  would  re-- 
joice  to  perceive  that  it  is  removed 
from  him,  and  that  he  is  no  longer 
the  objed:  of  it  *: 

*  It  has  been  faid,  that  fome  years  ago  the 
E —  of  T —  —  had  received  a  promife  from 

the   of  the  firft   vacant   regiment,   for 

foine  Officer  of  his  Lordfliip'-s  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  that  when  the  vacancy  happened, 
the  proniiie  was  difregarded,  and  another  per- 
fon  appointed.  — The  affront  which  this  No- 
blenian  conceived  to  be  offered  to  him  by  fuch 
a  condud,  drew  from  him  a  refoluiion  never 
again  to  fet  his  foot  within  the  Palace-gate, 
I  am  affurcd  that  he  has  hitherto  adhered  to 
this  determination,  and  that  he  is  a  likely  man 
So  p?rfevere  in  it  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


(     i66'     )- 

B — . —  of  L' and  C-^  — -^i 

OF  the  many  learned   and  emi- • 
nenc    men    in    this   Kingdom, 
or  of  this  Age,  thrre  is  no  one  whofe' 
reputation  as  a  Writer,  a  Divine,  or' 
a  Chriftian,  feems  to  be  more  fecur« 
of    the   admiration    and    hoiiour   o£. 
the   prefcnc   times,     as    well    as    ih^' 
lafting  records  of  future  fame,  than 
the    mofl:    excellent    Prelate   whofe 
name  is  before  me.    To  the  iiioft  po- 
liflied  taile  in  all  elegant  and  clafTic 
Literature,  to  great  theological  eru- 
dition, and  much  legal,  and  hiftorical 
learning,   he  adds  that  amiable  fihi- 
plicity    of    manners    which    fprings 
from  confcious  virtue  and  a  blame- 
iefs  life.     He  is  one  of  the  very  fev/ 

whofe 
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whofe  eminent  qualities  have  illumi- 
nated ths  ftiade  of  retirement,  and 
made  the  place  of  his  retreat  an 
object  for  the  World  to  gaze  at. 

"From  lettered   eafe  and  parochial 
diuy-;   he  has   been   called  not  onl)' 
to   the   cares  of  Epifcopal  juiifaic- 
tion,    but  to   the   nice   and  arduous 
taik  of  forming  the  -mind  of  a  fu- 
ture  King.     I   truil  that   his    wife, 
attentive,   and  judicious  exertions  in 
this   mofl:  important  duty,  wiil  exalt 
even  his  prefent  charadler,  and  that 
,  a  future   age  fhall  bJefs   him  as  the 
Man  who  taught  tKe  King  to  be  the 
, Father  of  his  People  *. 

CURSORY 

*  The  public  expofure  of  ihe  D —  of 
.  C —  —  — 's  ignoran  e  in  the  firll  rudiments 
.  of  common  learning,  in  a  Court  of  Law,  naufl: 

:iiay-€> 
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CURSORY   THOUGHTS 

O  N     T  H,E  y^ 

E of  Q^ -'s 

PUBLIC   CHARACTER, 

BY     THE     AN  NOT  A  TOR. 

THE   tlifloTy  of  the  laft  War 
is    the   Hiftory  of  this  great 
"Man.  —  During   his    adminiftrations 
we  gained  all  the  French  fettlements 
and   towns  on  the  Continent  in  the 
Eafi-Indies  •,    Senegal   and   Goree    in 

have  been  extremtly  mortifying  to  the . 

However,  it  may  have  helped  to  quicken  his 
attention  to  the  education  of  his  own  chil- 
dren.-'—Indeed,  atraly  paternal  care  iias  ever 
been  awake  to  their  quaUficatic^ns  and  im- 
■provemenr;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  pro- 
duce the  betl  educated  and  highly -qualified 
*^pyal  Family  that  Europe  ever  bsheld. 
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.'Africa  ;  Cape  Breton^  and  5/,  John's^ 
by  which  the  French  were  entirely 
excluded  from  the  Fifhery,  all  Ca- 
nada^ Guadaloupe,  Martinico,  Marie^ 
galante,  Deftrade,  and  the  Neutral 
Iflands,  in  America ;  baffled  every 
•effort  of  France  in  Europe;  infulted 
and  ftripped  her  coafts,  burned  Iter 
Shipping,  ruined  her  navy  by  re- 
peated vidories,  blocked  np  her 
harbours,  almoft  annihilated  her 
trade,  took  Belleijle^  and  reduced  her 

to  bankruptcy. Can  ourHiftorVs 

in  the  brighteft  period,  produce,  in 
fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time,  fuch  a 
bright  aiTemblage  of  vidlories,  fuch 
a  brilliant  fcene  of  glory  ? 

It  is  not  neceffary,   nay,  it  would 
-be  fuperfluous,  to  defcribe  -at  large 

the' 
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the  conduft  and  cffefts  of  fucceffive 
Adminiftrations,  in  order  to  eftabliili 
his  m^rit  as  Firfi:  Minifter  of  this 
Country.  The  fudden  change  of 
national  fortune  which  accompanied 
his  rife  to  power,  and .  continued 
with  him  during  his .  polTeiTion  of 
it,  is  the  acknowledged  bafis  of  his 
fame.  1  am  not  equal  to  the  tafk 
ef  doing  Juftice  to  his  charader.; 
however,  I  cannot  pafs  by  the  il- 
iuftrious  fubjeft,  without  offering 
my  mite  of  .applaufe  and  admiral 
-£ion» 

The  following-qualities,  with  their 
confequent  circumllances,  feem  pe.- 

culiar  to   the  E —  of  C ,  and 

conlpirtd  to  his  .own  and  his  Coun- 
; try's  gffiatriefs. 

-    ...He 
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Htfwas  the  MlniPcer  of  the  People. 

He  did  not  promote  the  bufinefs 
of  Corruption  -,  neither  was  he  the 
tool,  nor  did  he  fufier  the  Nation 
to  be  the  dupe,  of  parliamentary 
influence. 

He  fought  not  to  enrich  himfelf, 
his  family,  or  cOnnedions. 

He  exerted  a  continual,  aftive, 
and  unparalleled  diligence  in  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

He  pofieffed  the  art  of  feeing  into 
the  fecret  defigns  of  foreign  Cabi- 
nets ;  and  the  information  he  ob- 
tained from  thence  was  early,  au- 
thentic, tiniverfal,  and  eflential. 

His  in  fight  into  the  charaders  of 

men  was   quick,    penetrating,     and 

decifive,    by  which   he  was  enabled 

^to  make  that  wife  and  diftinguilhed 

-Vol.11.  M  thoicc 
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choice  of  perfons   employed  in  his 
Adminiftration. 

He  poflelTed  a  dignity  of  charac- 
ter which  made  the  corrupt  and  de- 
figning  afraid  to  approach  him ; 
and  he  was  infpired,  as  it  were,  with 
that  commanding  eloquence  which 
awed  the  fnarlers  of  Oppofition  into 
filence. 

During  his  Adminiftration  the 
Nation  had  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment, and  the  fpirit  of  the  People 
was  with  it. 

His  name  alone  had  a  powerful 
effect  on  Foreign  Nations. 

In  his  negotiations  and  confe- 
rences with  Foreign  Minifters,  he 
never  failed  to  fupport  the  dignity 
of  the  llation  which  he  held,  and  of 
the  Crown  which  he  fcrved. 

5lf 
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It  is  almoft  imneceiTary  to  add, 
for  it  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
the  foregoing  defcriptions,  that  his 
political  defigns  were  planned  with 
wifdom,  prepared  with  difpatch, 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  crowned 
with  fuccefs. 

That  he  was  the  Minifter  of  the 
People,  is  evident  from  his  having 
been  employed  by  Government  at 
the  inil:ance  of  the  People*.  Neither 
George  the  Second  nor  thofe  about 
him  poflefied  any  partiality,  but 
rather    the  contrary    difpofition,   to 


*  Indeed,  this  was  the  fituation  wherein  be 
wifhed  himfelf  to  be  confidered:  he  declared, 
niore  than  once,  that  he  was  called  int.)  the 
Miniflry  by  the  People,  to  whom  he  Ihould 
conlider  hiin!'elf  as  accountabh  for  his  con- 

M  2.  this. 
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tliis  great  man  ;  and  his  call  •  to 
power  was  an  a6t  of  compliance  ra- 
ther than  free-will  in  the  Court,  to 
foothe  and  fatisfy  the  People,  whofe 
murmurs  and  difcontents  began  to 
be  very  loud  at  the  fuccenive  dif- 
o-races  which  this  Nation  fuffered  at 
the  commencement  of  the  laft  war. 
And  in  this  particular  inftance  the 
voice  of  the  People  was  the  voice  of 
God;  for  this  Country  immediately 
raifcd  its  drooping  head ;  nor  was  it 
Jong  before  fhe  looked  down  with 
an  awful  fuperiority  upon  .  the  fur- 
rounding  Nations. 

The  bufinefs   of  Corruption  was 

not  his  bufinefs ;  he  difdained  it,  he 
thought  not  of  it;  bur,  depending 
upon  the  reditude  of  his  .condu(ft> 

an.d 
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and  the  fpint  of  the  People,   he  did 
not  dtlcend  to  thtr  low  arts  of  brib-- 
ing   an  aflent  to  his  meafures ; — he 
commanded    it    by    the    wifdom   of' 
thefD.      His    private   friends    found 
no    political  Patron   in   him,    unlefs 
they  could  be  adtive  friends  to  their- 
Country;   while  the  ftranger  was  in- 
vited  to  his  Councils,   and  his  em- 
ployment, if  he  could  ferve  itj     Par- 
liamentary influence   did     not  then  • 
make  Generals  and  Admirals-,  it  did 
not  at  that  time  force  its   creatures 
into  pofts  of  confidence  or   impor- 
tance ;   and   every  man  in  the  adive  ' 
offices  of  Government  was  kept  to  ' 
his   duty  by   the  attentive  example 
and  unremitting  yigilance  of  the  Mi-  - 
niller.  • 


M  3  lie 
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He  fought  not  to  enrich  himtelf 
or  his  friends*  : — indeed,  he  had  no 
friends  but  thofe  who  were  fuch  to 
their  Country  -,    and   they  well    de- 
served the'honours  and  rewards  of  it. 
He  formed   no  finecures  to  gratify 
individuals  of  any  rank  or  charac- 
ter; nor  did    he  divide,   fubdivide,. 
or  entail,  as  it  were,  places  and  pen- 
iions,   to  fecure  a  few  paltry  votes 
in  Parliament.     He  held  no  formal 
Leveesj  the  idle  parade  of  minifte- 

*  I  need  only  refer  the  reader,  among 
jmany  other  inftances  of  exemplary  difmte- 
reftednefs,  to  his  conduft  while  he  was  Se- 
cretary at  War, — when  he  To  nobly  confidered 
the  honour  of  bis  Country,  in  not  fuffering 
the  Subfidies  paid  to  be  diminifhed  by  the 
ihameful  Perquifites  of  his  own  Office. — The 
l^itig  of  Sardinia's  furprize  at  and  opinion  of 
his  conduft,  as  well  as  his  compliment  to  Mr. 
I* lit  on  the  occafion,  are  too  well  known  to 
^^ftkd  a  metition  of^  them  neeeiTary. 

•rial 
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ml  pride  •,  but  in  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing he  exercifed  a  fplendid  hofpita- 
lity  fuiced  to  his  ftation,  to  which 
the  emoluments  of  it  were  not  more 
than  adequate.  The  crowd  of  hun- 
gry fycophants  that  are  fo  often  feen 
to  bail<  in  the  fun-faine  of  miniue- 
rial  favour,  did  hot  wait  upon  him  ; 
for  he  never  interfered  in  the  difpo- 
fal  of  places  or  of  honours,  but  as  a 
Minifler.  His  pcrfonal  recommen- 
dation, I  believe,  never  went  farther 

than    to    make   Dodor a 

Billiop,  who  was  ccniidered  as  the 
moft  learned  man  in  Europe  ;— and 
he  proved  ungrateful.  The  pen- 
fion  which  he  received  from  the 
hands,  and  at  the  mod  earneil  requefc 
of  his  Sovereign,  though  it  has  beca 
fo  ilrongly  urged  as  an  impeach- 
M  A  menc 
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•ment  of  his  dlfinterefled  temper,  does  - 
him  no  diflionour,   for  he  deferved  ■ 
it.     If  was  given   him  as  a  reward 
for  eminent  fervices,  and  not  with 
the  ufual  condition  of  thofe  favour?, 
£0  fecure  a  continued  fubmiflion  to 
the  will  of  Government.     Tho'  I  do 
not    think     that    this    acquiefcence 
with  the    royal    entreaties   degrades  . 
his   charadler,    or    was   eafy   to   be 
avoided  ;   yet,  for  his  fake,   I  wiih  : 
that  he  had  with  flood  it,  becaufe  I 
doubt   not    but   the   Reprefentative 
Wifdom  of  the  Nation  would  have, 
voted  him  a  reward  ;   and  as  he  was 
the  Minifter  of  the  People,  his  glory 
would  have  been  complete,   had  the 
remuneratory  fenfe    of  his   fervices 
proceeded  from  them.     But  this  was 
lufptded  and   feared   by^  the  Man 

who  . 
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wli6  had  long  wifhed  to  remove  this 
tteady  obftacle  to  his  ambition,  and 
who  pofTefTcrd,  very  unfortunatelp 
indeed  for  this  Country,  fuch  a  com- 
manding influence  over  the  mind  of 
his  *,  as 'to  make  him  em- 
ploy thofe  means  which  it  is  not 
fair  to  ufe  againft  a  fubjeft,  in  or- 
der to  force  a  reward  upon  him, 
which  was  expefled  and  defired  to 
damn  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
People.  The  offered  bounty  was 
long  withftood  j  but  tears  were  at 
length  ready  to  aid  the  requeft,  and 


*  It  was  not  confined  to  his  undsrftanding  ; 
it  poU'eired  an  equal  power  over  his  pa.ffions: 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  gpod  that  influence 
did  this  Kingdom,  was  in  its  oppofing  a  vio- 
Jent  appetite  for  the  fenfuality  of  the  tables 
which  muil  foon  have  ended  in  death  ;  and 
the  curbing  a  no  lefs  violent  amorous  proj. 
penfity  to  a  well-known  Beauty  of  the  Court, 
which  might  have  exalted  her  to  the 
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it   was   received.     But    the    defired 
effedt  was  not  obtained*;  for  what- - 
ever  murmurs  the  difcontent  of  the 


*  This  penfion  v/as  certainly  intended  by 
the  Minider  of  the  dpy  to  difgrace  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  no  pains  were  fpared  by  his  adherents 
to  enforce  the  idea  of  i:s  being  a  bargain  by 
^vhich  he  had  fold  the  People.  However, 
when  a  turn  is  not  to  be  ferved  by  it,  this 
fpecles  of  reward  becomes  the  mofl  honour- 
able  that  a  man  can   receive. When  Sir 

Jsffery  Amherji  was  forced  from  the  Govern- 
ment o^  Firglnla,  he  waS  offered  a  penfion  of 
fifteen  hundred  guineas,  which  he  refufed  to 
receive  as  a  penfion.  Upon  v^hich  Lord 
H ■ — h  obferved  to  him,  "That,  al- 
though a  pcnjion  may  cany  a  difagreeable  idea" 
along  with  it,  when  it  is  given  merely  for  the 
fake  of  pcn/ion ;  yet  when  ic  is  bafiovved  as  a 
re^vjarcl  for  Jcrn} ices  clone  the  Public,  it  hecomes  a 
mark    of   public    appiolafioti :    witnefs    Lord 

C m'i  penfion,  which  was  oiven  him  for 

direding  thofe  fcrvices  which  certain  Britifh 
Generals  fo  ably  executed ;  witnels  alfo  Sir 
Eihvard  Haivkeh  penfion  for  faving  Ireland^ 
and  why  may  not  Sir  Jeffery  Ambsr/i,  added 
the  noble  Lori,  receive  the  fame  reward  for 
adding  Canada  to  the  Bricilh  Dominions  ?'* 

moments, 
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moment,  nurfed  and  encouraged  by 
artful  mifreprefentations,  might  oc- 
cafion,  the  fueceeding  Lord  Mayor'' s- 
Day  gave  a  fufficient  and  mortifying 
proof  to  every  one  of  his  enemies, 
that  he  was  ftill  the  idol  of  the 
People,  and  that  the  Crown  fufFered 
no  fmall  diminution  of  its  populari- 
ty by  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  popular 
Minifter  *. 

In  the  official  duties  of  his  fla- 
tion   he   was   reeular   and    indefati- 

o 

*  The  applaufe  of  the  innumerable  crowd 
was  exprefted  by  the  moll:  animated  Ihouts, 
without  the  leall  ceffation,  for  three  hours,  ia 
his  paiTage  from  Temple-Bar  to  the  Guildhall, 
at  his  enirance  whereof  every  mark  of  regard 
was  fhewn  him  by  the  numerous  fpedtators  of 
both  fexes.  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  the 
whole  Court  was  greatly  chagrined  at  thefe 
proofs  of  his  continued  and  Tuperior  favour 
with  the  People, 

gabk, 


gable,  and  he  knew  how  to  make' 
others  attentive  to  theirs.  He  nei- 
ther numbered  nor  flept  over  the^ 
bufincfs  of  the  Nation  ;  nor  would 
he  fufFer  his  colleagues  to  fl umber 
or  ileep  in  their  refpedivc  depart- 
ments. His  refolution,  courage,  and 
ability,  enabled  him  to  awaken  to 
duty,  to  command  the  exertion, 
and  to  threaten  the  negled  of 
it*;    arid  delay   or    difappointment 

feldom 


*  The  following  anecdote  is  curious,  au- 
thentic, and  in  proof  of  this  defcription  : 

It  was  prep;iraiory  to  one  of  the  fecet  ex- 
peditions during  the  laft  war,  that  the  Mini- 
fter  had  given  orders  to  the  different  prefid- 
ing  oliiccrs  in  the  Navy,  Military,  and  Ord- 
nance departiTjentf,  to  prepare  a  large  body  of 
forces,  a  certain  number  of  fhips,  and  a  pro- 
portionable quantity  of  ordnance,  ftores,  &c. 
and  to  have  them  all  in  readinefs  by  a  given 
cay.     To  thele  orders  he  received  an  anfwer 

from 
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ieldom   friillrated   his   purpoffs.     In 
the  ordinary  tranfaAions  of  his  of- 
fice, 

from  each  of  thel'e  Officers,  declaring  the  to- 
tal impoffibiliiy  of  a  compliance  wi:h  them. 
Notwitiiltinding  it  vvas  ac  a  very  late  hour, 
he  fent  immediately  for  his  Secretary,  and 
after  fpeaking  in  terms  of  tlie  higheft  indig- 
nation at  the  treatment  he  mec  wiih  from  the 
ignorance  or  negligence  of  his  Majelly's  fer- 
vants,  he  gave  the  following  commands: — 
*'  I  dciire,  Mr.  JVood,  that  you  will  imme- 
diately go  to  Lord  An/on :  you  need  not  trou- 
bleyourfelf  [o  fearch  the  Admiralty  ;  he  is  not 
to  be  found  there:  you  mull:  parfae  him  to 
the  gaming-houfe,  and  lell  him  from  me,  that, 
if -he  does  not  obey  the  oiders  of  Govern- 
ment which  he  has  received  at  my  hands,  I 
will  moll  alluredly  impeach  him.  Proceed 
from  him  to  l^oxdi  Ligonier,  and  though  he 
fhould  be  bolflered  v\i[h  harlots,  undraw  his 
curtains,  and  repeat  the  fame  meflage.  Then 
take  your  courfe  to  Sir  Charles  Frederick,  and 
affure  him,  that,  if  his  Majefiy's  orders  are  not 
obeyed,  thefe  Ihail  be  the  lail  which  he  fhali 
receive  from  me." — ;n  conftquence  of  thele 
commands,  Mr.  Wood  proceeded  to  White'iy 
and  told  his  errand  to  the  Firft  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  infilled  that    the  Secretary 
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^fice,  there  was  intelligence,  order, 
and  difpatch ;  and  our  Minifters  at 
Foreign  Courts  have  generally  ae- 
knowledged  the  unufual  regularity 
and  exadlnefs  with  which  the  necef- 
fary  communications  were  made  to 
them,  as  well  as  the  perfpicuiiy  of 

of  State  was  out  of  his  fenfes,  and  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  comply  with  his  wifhes :  '*  How- 
ever, he  added,  as  madmen  muft  beanfwered, 
tell  him,  that  I  will  do  my  utmoft  to  fatisfy 
him."  From  thence  lie  went  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Forces,  and  delivered 
the  lame  mefl'age.  He  alfo  laid,  tliat  it  was 
an  imprafticable  bufinefs:  "  And  the  Secre- 
"  tary  knows  it,  added  the  old  Lord ;  never- 
thelefs  he  is  in  the  right  to  make  us  do  what 
we  can  ;  and  what  it  is  poffible  to  do,  inform 
him,  fliall  be  done."  The  Surveyor-General 
of  the  Ordnance  was  next  informed  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  refolution  ;  and,  after  fame  little  confi- 
dcrat'.on,  he  began  to  think  that  the  orders 
might  be  completed  within  the  time  pre- 
fcnbed.  In  (hort,  the  army,  navy,  ordnance, 
military  (lores,  &c.  in  fpite  of  innpoffibilities, 
-were  all  ready  on- the  day  appointed, 

his 


his   official  dire(5lions  and  informa- 
tion *. 

The  intelligence  that  he  acquired 
of  the  tranfadlions  and  defigns  of 
our  enemies,  was  early,  authentic, 
and  moil  effential.  No  Minifter,  I 
believe,  was  ever  known  to  have 
fuch  an  infight  into  the  cabinets  of 
Foreign  Princes,  as  he  acquired. — 
The  negledt  of  his  information  and 

*  It  was  no  uncommon  declaration  of  the 
late  Sir  'James  Porter,  who  had  paffed  a  great 
part  of  ills  life  as  a  Britifh  Ambaflddor,  that, 
during  Mr.  Pitt's  Adminiftration,  a  know- 
ledge feemed  to  govern,  and  a  fpirit  to  actuate, 

■  the  affairs  of  our  Government,  which,  previous 
and  pofterior  to  hira,  was  ignorance  and  neg- 
lc£t ;  and  that  the  immediate  aUeration  in 
the  manner  as  well  as  matter  of  official  com- 
munications from  home,  would  have  informed 
Iwm  of  his  appointment  to  power  or  refigna- 
tion  of  it,  if  he  had  received  no  paracular 

inotice  of  the  event. 

confe- 
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confequent   counfels   occafioneci   his 

refignation. The   tardy  rupture 

with  Spain  followed  upon  it,  which 
"was  i'ucceedtd  by  the  late  inglorious 
peace,  the  confequences  whereof  arc 
felt  at  this  hour,  and  will  continue 
to  encreafe,  till  a  future  war  fhaii 
make  us  look  back  with  indignation 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  laft,  when 
the  Hydra  of  France  was  at  our  feet, 
2Xid  might  have  been  crufhed  for 
ever. 

The  uncommon  fagacity  with 
which  he  penetrated  into  the  hun^an 
charader,  enabled  him  to  appoint, 
in  the  xnofl:  wonderful  manner,  par- 
ticular men  to  thofe  particular  em- 
ployments and  enterprizes  to  which 
fiieir  capacities  were   adapted,   and 

•  their 
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their  genius  difpofed  them.  The 
powerful  interefts  of  Party  could 
not  intrude  unqualified  perfons  upon 
him  ! — and  it  was  this  wife  choice 
of  men  to  execute  his  various  de- 
figns,  that,  in  a  great  meafure, 
crowned  them  with  fuch  extraordi- 
nary fuccefs. 

During  his  Adminiftration  the 
People  had  an  implicit  confidence 
in  Governmentj — and  the  fpirit  of 

the   Nation   was    with    it. The 

popular  fupport,  efpecially  in  a 
time  of  war,  is  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance. With  it,  a  Minifter  can 
do  every  thing; — without  it,  he  can 
do  nothing.  In  the  adive  and  vi- 
gorous meafures  of  hoftile  times, 
there  mud  be  a  co-operation  of  the 
Vol.  II.  N  People, 
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'People,  or  they  cannot  prove  effec- 
tual. What  this  great  man  did 
with  their  fupporr,  the  annals  of 
this  Counrry  will  teftify,  to  the  glory 
of  it.  What  his  fucceflbrs  have 
done  without  it,  it  would  be  painful 
to  defcribe ;  and  the  future  impar- 
tial Hiftorian  will  blot  the  page  with 
his  tears  whereon  Truth  will  oblige 
him  to  record  it* 

To  ufe  Lord  Chesterfield's 
expreflion,  He  was  himfelf  an  hoft:.. 
His  name  alone,  while  it  gave  fpirit 
to  our  fleet  and  army,  (truck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  our, enemies*. — 

They 

*  *  This  was  known  by  thofe  who  oppofed' 
and  pretended  to  defplfe  himj  and  in  the: 
rte^otiations  for  the  laji  peace y  his  name  was 
mentioned  as   a  compullory   fouice  of  ter- 
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They  publickly  rejoiced  when  he 
withdrew  from  the  Councils  of  his 
King.  —  They  confidered  it  as  an- 
event  of  the  moft  happy  importancef 
to  them,  by  which  alone  they  could 
hope  to  emerge  from  diftrefs  and 
defpair.  France  exulted,  and  Spaiii  ' 
no  longer  dififembled,  when  that 
Genius  which  -had  fubdued  ■  the  one; 

ror. The    Dnice  of  Bi'dfdril,    at   one  of 

the  meetings  wiili  the  Duke  de  Choifcul^ 
upon  this  OvCafion,  made  fome  propofals  re-i 
lative  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the 
two  Nations,  whicu  occalioned  the  French 
Minifter  to  exclaim  with,  the  moll  violent 
paiiion,  That  he  would  iooner  lofe  his  head 
than  corfent  to  ir.  Upon  which  the  Engliila 
•Am bafl'ador.  declared,  That,  if  it  was  nnc 
agreed  to,  he  would  fet  off  for  England  the 
next  morning,  and  ddire  his  Rdyl  MaRef 
to  have  recourfe  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  advice 
upon  the  occafion  ;  for  that  he  was  the  only 
■Tperfon  the  'French  feemed  to  be  afraid  of :— -^ 
w-hereupon  an  almoft  imoiediate  afltnt  was 
^ven  to  his  f  ropofal. 

N  2  and- 
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^nd  made  the  other  tremble,  would 
be  no  longer  exerted   againft  them, . 
Nor  was  it  only  a  matter  of  triumph  . 
to   our  foes;    it  occafioned  a  very. 
great  GiiTatisfadion   throughout  the. 
Engliili    Nation.     When    the    news . 
of  his  refignaticn  overlook  the  fleet 
deflined    to   Alariiniqtie,   there    was 
not  a  common  failor  or  private  cen* 
tinel  upon  that  expedition  who  did 
not  fctl  his  heart  chill  at  the  infor- 
mation.    At  this  period,  the  fpirits 
of  the  Nation   had    been  raifed  by: 
great    and     continued    fucceiles  .  to 
fuch   an  height,\that  nothing  could 
at   once    d<bprefs   them ;    but   there 
might   have   been  a  time  when  the 
lofs  of  a  favourite  Minifter  would 
have   been  attended  with  the  moil: 
iatal  confequences. 


Ift   his   conferences  with   Foreign; 
Minifters  he  was  concife,   unevafive, . 
and  determined.     Their  arts   could 
make   noimprefrion  upon  him. 
He  knew  the  real   interefts    of  his  ; 
Country  ; — and  he  let  them  know, 
that  he  could  not  be  deceived  into 

a    departure    from    them. No  • 

guileful  Minifter  of  France  had  ever 
been  fo  baffled  by  fuperior  ability, 
and  awed  by  fuperior  integrity,  as 
Monlieur  BuJ),  in  his  negotiations 
for  peace,  previous  to  the  Secretary's 

refignation.- Indeed,   the  forward  : 

arts  of  this  cunning,  but  difappointed 
and  chagrined  Frenchman,  who  was 
convinced  his  errand  would  be  una- 
vailing, if  he  could  not  remove  the 
fturdy  virtue  which  oppofed  him, 
aided  the  defigns  of  the  Minifter's 

enemies. 
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enemies,  and  helped  to  promote  that' 
oppofition  in  the  G-ibinet  which  oc-- 
cafioned  his  departure  from  it. 

From  thefe  rare  and  great  quali--- 
ties,  with  their  artendanx  circum- • 
ftances,  the  E- —  of  G—  —  was'^ 
enabled  to  ferve  his  'Country  witri* 
fidelicy  and  fuccefs, — and  to  give  a'- 
fplendour  to  its  achievements  which' 

cxifls  no  more. Inthe  tranquillit)'' 

of  peaceful  times,  the  good  order  of 
Government  may  be  preferved,  and* 
its  ordinary  biifmefs  carried  on,  by 
men  of  moderate  abilities ;  but  if,^ 
from  the  ignorance,  the  cowardice,' 
or  the  villainy  of  Minifters,  this 
Nation  fhould  be  again  involved  in 
difbrefs  and  calamity,  the  Throne 
mud   have  recoufe  to   the  E —  6i 
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vC ,   fliould  he  be  alive,   to  ap- 

pofe  its  enemies,  fupport  ics  dignity, 
protedl  its  honour,  and  rcitore  its 
profperity  *. 


*  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  fore- 
going Remaiks,  the  Nation  iulhiined  an  irre- 
parable lofs  by  the  death  of  ihi^  great  and  un- 
corrupt  Statefman.  —Amid  the  dangers  of 
this  period,  his  life  would  have  been  pre- 
eminently ufeful,  if  Heaven,  in  pity  to  this 
deluded  Country,  had  been  plealed  to  pre- 
ferve  ic. 

fin'is  vit^  ejus  nobis  luctuosus,— 
Patri^  tristis. 

Tacit,  in  AgricoU 
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